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THE  LITTLE  PEA-NUT  MERCHANT. 

CHAPTER    I. 

BAD    TIDINGS. 
"  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him." 

NY  letter  for  me  to-day,  Abel  ? "  asked 
^  Dariel  Leighton,  in  an  eager,  excited 
tone,  as  he  jumped  from  the  hedge  where 
he  had  been  waiting  a  full  hour,  and  suddenly 
arrested  the  lymphatic  penny-post,  who  groaned 
along  as  if  toiling  beneath  a  summer  sky,  and 
much  more  heavily  burdened  than  he  was,  for 
his  package  of  letters  was  scarcely  larger  than 
a  child's  primer. 

But  it  was  not  a  summer  sky  that  bent  blue 
and   broad    over   the    twain.     Nor   were    the 
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thoughts  of  one,  at  least,  of  these  widely  differ- 
ent men,  fresh,  joyous,  and  glowing  like  sum- 
mer. Far  from  it.  The  year  had  fallen  into 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  as  every  inch  of  the 
landscape  declared.  So,  also,  had  Dariel,  as 
his  seamed  countenance  abundantly  testified. 
Yet  his  spirit  was  usually  like  that  of  youth, 
hopeful,  elastic,  overflowing  with  faith  and 
pleasant  anticipations.  Abel  looked  up  at  the 
questioner,  and,  with  a  snort,  expressive  of  dis- 
gust at  anything  like  haste  or  excitement,  la- 
zily drew  forth  a  red  cotton  handkerchief,  and, 
slowly  drawing  it  across  his  rubicund  face,  oc- 
cupied the  next  minute  or  two  to  his  own  sat- 
isfaction, if  not  to  his  companion's.  After  plac- 
ing this  part  of  his  wardrobe  where  it  belonged, 
he  honored  poor  Dariel  with  another  dissatis- 
fied snort,  then  good-naturedly  replied,  — 

"Don't   know  —  I'll    look.     May   be    there 
may  be,  and  may  be  there  mayn't.     No  telling 
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which  till  a  body's  looked.     I   suppose   you'll 
'low  me  time  to  look  ?  " 

"Do  hurry!"  answered  Dariel,  restive  un- 
der such  unnecessary  delay. 

"  You're   narvous,  and   all   up  in  a  flutter 
I  never  flutter,  —  it  stirs  up  a  man's   narves 
to   flutter,"   expostulated   Abel,  loitering   and 
panting  as  only  the  lymphatic  can. 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  never  nervous,  Abel. 
I  am  glad  you  are  not.  Ready  to  look  now, 
my  good  fellow  ? "  coaxingly  said  Dariel, 
aware  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  trying  to 
hurry  the  other. 

"  Yes,  I'll  look,"  came  in  answer,  when  the 
package  had  been  unloosed  from  its  elastic 
band. 

Dariel  drew  close  to  Abel,  and  looked  over 
his  shoulder  to  read  the  superscription  of  every 
letter  until  his  should  turn  up.  But  there  was 
none  for  him.  This  fact  was  expressed  by  a 
sigh,   as   he  drew  off,   and  hastily  dashed   hi? 
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horny  baud  across  his  eyes,  where  tears  had 
forced  themselves. 

"  Too  bad  !  "  said  Abel,  in  a  tone  of  sympa- 
thy, seating  himself  on  the  hedge,  inly  over- 
joyed at  an  opportunity  to  rest  and  gossip. 

"  I  hardly  dared  hope  there  would  be  a  let- 
ter for  me,"  almost  sobbed  Daricl. 

"  Now,  my  old  friend,  don't  be  so  down- 
hearted, for  your  turn  '11  come  next,  see  if  it 
don't,  or  time  after  ?  Everybody's  turn  comes 
sometime,  I  always  notice,"  philosophized  Abel 
from  his  perch,  lazily  throwing  acorns  at  a 
lame  toad  hobbling  towards  some  place  secure 
from  such  assaults. 

"  Certainly.  Providence  don't  pour  out  his 
blessings  all  in  one  line,  I  ought  to  know," 
said  Dariel,  reverently  lifting  his  hat,  and 
raising  his  eyes  heavenward,  yet,  in  spite  of 
himself,  with  the  slightest  tinge  of  sadness  in 
his  tone,  as  he  added,  — 

"  I'll  be  waiting  here  when  you  take  your 
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afternoon  tramp.  Perhaps  then  you'll  have 
the  letter  I  want." 

"  Maybe,"  responded  Abel. 

"  I  hope  there'll  be  good  news  for  me  soon, 
I'm  sure." 

"  It's  a  fall  in  stocks  that  troubles  you,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  I  reckon  ?  " 

"  Bad  investments,  Abel.  I  had  but  a  trifle 
to  put  -that  way,"  replied  Dariel,  humbly,  but 
adding  angrily,  "  a  little  is  too  much  for  me  to 
lose,  you  know." 

"True  enough.  Now  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  such  matters.  Wife  sees  to  all  the  sur- 
plus money.  It's  in  her  to  manage,  and  I  let 
her,  for  my  business  is  enough  for  me  to  do. 
Carrying  about  letters  that  an't  for  one's  self, 
and  to  people  that  arc  alius  in  a  hurry  to  get 
'em,  isn't  the  easiest  business  in  the  world." 

Here  Abel  paused  to  breathe,  and  further  ex- 
press, by  an  upward  turn  of  his  small  eyes,  how 
laborious  was  the  business  he  dailv  followed. 
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"  As  I  said  before,"  observed  Dariel,  "I'll  bo 
waiting  here  this  afternoon."  And  he  moved 
homeward. 

"  Stop  !  What's  yer  hurry  ?  I  thought  we 
were  going  to  have  a  nice  talk,"  shouted  Abel. 

"  But  the  letters,  friend,  —  you  forget  those," 
replied  Dariel,  still  moving  off. 

"  A  few  minutes  either  way  don't  make 
much  difference,  I  reckon,"  muttered  Abel, 
settling  himself  farther  into  the  hedge,  and 
persecuting  the  lame  toad  afresh,  as  it  thrust 
its  head  from  under  a  plantain-leaf  to  reconnoi- 
ter  the  whereabouts  of  his  enemy. 

But,  wait  and  hope  to  his  utmost,  old  Dariel 
received  no  letter  that  afternoon,  nor  for  a 
week  afterwards.  When  it  came,  it  only  made 
him  the  more  sad  in  face  and  manner,  for  it 
brought  him  bad  tidings.  He  had  opened  it, 
and  while  Abel,  from  the  fullness  of  sympathy, 
looked  over  his  shoulder  upon  the  blighting 
page,  read   it   aloud  with  tearful  eyes.     Then 
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he  folded  up  the  letter,  and  without  another 
word  went  home.  For  once,  Abel  hurried  his 
letters  to  their  owners.  Then  he  hurried 
himself  home,  in  order  to  communicate  to  his 
wife  the  ill-tidings  Dariel  had  received. 

Mrs.  Lumbkin,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  week's 
mending,  happened  to  look  out  at  the  window 
in  front  of  which  she  sat,  beheld  her  husband 
thus  hurrying,  and,  full  of  fears  and  surmises, 
went  to  the  gate  to  meet  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Abel  ?  Don't  hurry 
so  ;  you  aren't  used  to  it!  "  she  cried. 

"  Never  worry  about  me,  Dolly.  I've  got 
bad  news  for  you,"  panted  Abel. 

"Has  anything  happened  to  our  boy?" 
cried  Mrs.  Lumbkin,  grasping  her  husband's 
arm. 

"  Not  a  thing  ;  Bob  is  safe.  The  bad  news- 
don't  touch  us,  only  as  we  feel  for  an  upright 
old  man  in  trouble,  Dolly  !  " 

"Oh,"    sighed    Mrs.    Lumbkir,   greatly   re- 
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lieved.  "  But  come  and  rest  yourself  before 
you  speak  another  word.  Such  a  heat  as  you 
are  in  !  "  And  Mrs.  Lurnbkin  led  her  husband 
into  the  house,  passed  him  a  chair,  and,  fan- 
ning him,  again  bade  him  speak  not  a  word 
until  he  had  rested.  Yet,  devoted  wife  that 
she  was,  she  longed  for  the  tidings  that  had  so 
strangely  moved  her  not  easily-shaken  hus- 
band.    At  last  Abel  said,  — 

"  If  you're  willing,  —  I  mean  if  you  think  I'm 
rested, — I'll  tell  you  the  story  now." 

"  Your  face  is  looking  natural  once  more,  so 
you  may,"  replied  Mrs.  Lumbkiu. 

"  Well,  then,  Dariel  Leighton  is  a  poor  man. 
All  that  he  had,  was  in  stocks  that  are  flat 
enough  in  the  dust  now.". 

"  And  at  his  age,  too !  But  he'll  never 
want  for  bread ;  nobody  ever  knew  him  to  be  a 
Dives  in  spirit,  husband  !  " 

"  Just  so,  Dolly.     You  alius  hit  the  truth." 
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"  Do  you  know  what  he  means  to  do  for  u 
living  ?  " 

"  No,  wife ;  for  he  couldn't  talk  much  after 
he'd  read  his  letter.     He  was  all  down,  like." 

"  But  he'll  not  be  down  long.  He  can't  be, 
for  he  has  that  which  '11  keep  him  up,"  gravely 
responded  Mrs.  Lumbkiu. 

Abel  dropped  his  eyes,  conscious  that  he  was 
deficient  in  that  which  would  lift  his  aged 
friend  above  the  gloom  of  the  present. 

"  Has  Dariel  much,  in  the  way  of  food  and 
fuel,  laid  in  for  winter?  " 

"  Little  enough  I  reckon,  wife." 

"  Then  we  can  send  him  potatoes  and  pork, 
husband,  if  you  are  willing."  And  Mrs.  Lunib- 
kin's  pleasant  face  looked  all  the  pleasanter 
for  the  suggestion. 

"  Ay,  that  we  can,  wife,  and  thank  ye  for 
mentioning  it.  Have  ye  anything  else  to  give 
him  ? " 

"Yes,  there's  a  web  of  shirting,  yet  whole. 
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Now  I  might  work  some  of  that  up  for  him, 
and  you  not  miss  it  ever.     May  I  ?  " 

"  You  may  do  whatever  you  like,  and  I  can 
never  think  it  wrong ;  'cos  why  ?  'Cos  the 
wrong  isn't  in  ye,  Dolly." 

"  Oh,  Abel,  there's  a  heap  of  wrong  in  me." 

"  I  can't  see  any  ;  and  never  could,  wife." 

*'  But  there  is,  husband,"  gravely  persisted 
Mrs.  Lumbkin,  with  a  yearning  look  in  her 
face  that  Abel  could  not  well  stand. 

Whatever  it  was  she  possessed  unshared  by 
him,  he  reverenced  her  for  it,  and  meant  "  some 
day  to  set  about  getting  it  for  himself." 

Thus  divided  in  spirit  stand  many  a  husband 
and  wife,  and  with  much  sorrow  and  deep 
wrestling  in  prayer  to  the  one  whose  calling 
and  election  is  sure  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

That  evening,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lumbkin  made 
Dariel  a  visit.  They  found  him  sitting  in  the 
porch,  an  open  Bible  upon  his  knee.     With  a 
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Bmile  he  welcomed  them,  and,  when  Mrs. 
Lumbkin  said,  "  How  fortunate  that  you  know 
where  to  find  comfort !  "  replied  fervently,  as 
he  grasped  her  outstretched  hand, — 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  joy  !  God  never  leaves  us 
comfortless.     How  boundless  is  his  goodness  !  " 

Abel  walked  to  the  window,  and  looked 
with  rather  misty  eyes  upon  the  fading  land- 
scape. 

"  It  is  boundless  goodness  that  takes  such 
care  of  us  erring  creatures  every  day." 

"I  know  it,  Mrs.  Lumbkin,  and  that  is 
why  I  can  not  feel  the  loss  of  my  little  property 
as  much  as  I  she  uld  have  felt  it  years  ago,  be- 
fore I  know  the  wealth  He  gives  us  in  His 
blessed  word.  Although  I  have  only  this  poor 
roof  above  my  head,  yet  somehow  I  feel  rich 
as  a  king  to-night,  my  friends." 

"And  you  have  more  wealth  than  most 
kings,"  replied  Mrs.  Lumbkin,  in  a  voice  that 
set  her  husband's  eyes  in  a  great  mist  again 
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"  Some  day  I  must  set  about  finding  this 
wealth,"  mentally  soliloquized  Abel,  his  I  road 
aud  well-clothed  back  to  the  others.  Not  will- 
ing to  listeu  longer  to  the  conversation,  he  told 
Dariel  that  he  had  a  deal  more  pork  and  pota- 
toes than  he  could  use,  and  would  be  glad  if 
his  old  friend  would  accept  it.  Mrs.  Lumbkin 
did  not  mention  the  shirts  she  proposed  to  make 
and  present,  as  Dariel  seemed  fully  enough 
overcome  with  what  Abel  had  promised. 

Dariel  was  a  bachelor,  and  lived  alone  in  a 
bit  of  a  two-room  cottage  close  to  the  sea, 
whose  tirelesss  throbbings  made  the  sweetest 
of  music  for  him,  for  all  through  the  early  and 
middle  part  of  his  life  he  had  followed  and 
honored  the  occupation  of  sailor.  He  had 
been  prudent,  but  never  mean  nor  uncharita- 
ble, and  his  little  savings  had  been  carefully  in- 
vested against  that  time  when  trembling  hands, 
tottering  footsteps,  and  failing  faculties,  show 
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that  the  strong  man  is  strong  no  longer.     But, 
as  we  have  seen,  his  wealth  had  gone  to  the 
winds,   and    Dariel    Leighton,   already    three- 
score years,  was  poor. 
2 


CHAPTER  II. 

A    WELCOME    STRANGER 

"The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together  ;  the  Lord  is  the  Maker  of 
them  all." 

UTUMN  had  given  place  to  winter,  and 
,  one  day,  when  the  sun  was  shining  gor- 
geously  upon  icicled  trees  and  white- 
robed  streets  and  lanes,  a  sleigh  whirled  up  to 
Dariel'a  humble  door,  and  out  jumped  a  line- 
looking  lad  of  fourteen  years,  who  rapped  loudly 
with  the  butt  end  of  his  whip  to  announce  his 
approach.  Dariel  hastened  to  open  the  door. 
"  Ah,  Dariel,  how  are  you  ?  "  shouted  the  lad, 
taking  between  his  own  fair,  handsome  hands 
the  hard,  wrinkled  ones  of  the  other. 

"  Of  all  whom  I  would  most  like  to  see  you  are 
the  one,  Master  Iloyt !  When  did  you  come 
home  ?    Come  in,  my  lad.     You  know  not  how 
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I  have  longed  to  see  you  in  my  house  once 
more  !  " 

"  You  have  really,  Dariel !  " 

"  Ay,  that  I  have.  You  are  in  good  health, 
I  can  tell  by  your  ruddy  check." 

"  Capital !  But  you  are  not,  I  fear.  Is  it 
true  that  you  have  lost  your  earnings  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  all  but  this  home." 

"  xVnd  this  a  mere  rat-trap !  Excuse  me, 
Dariel.  But  it  never  struck  me  as  half  good 
and  large  enough  for  you.  But  why  did  you 
not  let  me  know  of  your  misfortune  ?  It  has 
worn  upon  your  looks." 

"  I  don't  like  to  cloud  the  brow  of  youth  un- 
necessarily." 

"  Nor  lighten,  when  necessary,  heavy  pockets, 
it  seems.  But  as  long  as  Warren  Hoyt  has  a 
dime,  he  will  share  it  with  honest  Dariel  Leigh- 
ton  ! " 

Thus  merrily  speaking,  Warren  made  a  hu- 
morous dash  at  his  pocket,  from  whence  he 
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drew  up  a  purse,  at  each  end  of  which  hung  a 
small  heap  of  valuable  bills. 

"  You  observe,  Dariel,  I  have  just  received 
my  quarterly  allowance.  All  the  better  for 
you  !  1  mean  to  share  it  even.  Now  protest 
against  it.  will  you,  and  thus  hinder  an  idle  lad 
from  performing  one  good  deed." 

"  But  I  don't  need  so  much.  It  would  be 
selfish  in  me  to  accept  it,"  pleaded  Dariel, look- 
ing perplexedly  upon  two  ten-dollar  bills. 

"If  you  refuse  it,  you'll  offend  me.  If  I 
keep  it,  I  shall  spend  it  on  trifles :  cigars,  very 
likely.'' 

"  Do  you  smoke  ?  "  gravely  inquired  Dariel, 
while  a  troubled  look  overspread  his  face. 

"  '  Like  a  soger ! '  Why  not  ?  All  the  boys 
at  school  do ;  on  the  sly,  of  course." 

"  It  is  a  bad  habit,  and  too  often  leads  to 
other  bad  habits,  my  child.  Besides,  it  is  a  sin 
to  deceive  your  teachers." 

"  Ah  !  now  you  think  I  need  a  sermon.    Well, 
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preach  away.     I  shall   not  easily  tire  of  your 
preaching,  which  I  know  is  unselfish  and  sin 
cere,  Daricl." 

"  But  I  wish  you  would  drop  the  habit." 

"  Maybe  I  will,  some  time.  At  any  rate, 
your  advice  is  worth  taking.  And  so  your  lit- 
tle property  has  vanished,  Mrs.  Lumbkin  told 
me.  I  called  there  on  my  way  here  ;  oh,  and, 
by  the  way,  she  gave  me  a  bundle  to  bring  you. 
I  found  her  baking  gingerbread,  and.  learning 
my  intention  to  call  here,  she  gave  me  a  hug'j 
pan  for  you,  after  treating  me  bountifully. " 
And  Warren  rushed  to  his  sleigh,  from  the  box 
of  which  he  produced  a  brown  paper  parcel, 
which  he  placed  in  Dariel's  hand. 

"  She  and  Abel  have  been  good  friends  to 
me." 

"  I  dare  say,"  replied  Warren,  sobering  both 
face  and  voico  to  add,  "  I  always  found  them 
true  and  kind  enough.     Mrs.  Lumbkin  says  1 
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grow  more  like  my  mother  every  day.  Do  you 
think  so,  Dariel  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Master  "Warren  ;  yet  you  are  a  Hoyt." 

"  Then  I  resemble  both  parents  :  I  like  that. 
All  the  other  boys  have  some  relatives  to  wel- 
come them  home,  but,"  with  a  sigh,  "I  have 
none.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  an  orphan,  Dar- 
iel. I  often  set  myself  to  wondering  what  my 
parents  were  like,  and  how  they  looked."  And 
Warren  sighed  again,  and  tried  to  hide  a  tear. 
But  Dariel,  who  had  well  known  and  clearly 
remembered  these  lamented  parents,  covered 
his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  and  sobbed, 
which  had  the  effect  of  causing  Warren's  eyes 
to  fill  and  overflow,  much  against  his  efforts  to 
be  manly,  for  he  had  a  boy's  idea  that  weeping 
was  effeminate. 

"  Were  my  mother's  voice  and  manners 
sweet,  Dariel?" 

Warreu  had  often  asked  the  question  before, 
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for  hi 3  curiosity  regarding  his  parents  was  insa- 
tiate. 

"  Sweet  as  both  could  be.  She  was  as  refined 
and  gentle-hearted  a  lady  as  one  is  likely  to 
see." 

"  And  all  about  her  loved  her  ?  " 

"  That  they  did,  my  lad." 

"And  my  father,  —  was  he  as  good  as  my 
mother  ?  "     He  spoke  in  a  lower  tone  now. 

"  He  was  a  large-hearted  man,  and  pleasant- 
voiced,"  restrainedly  answered  Dariel,  feeling 
uneasy. 

"  But  was  he  my  mother's  match  in  good- 
ness? "  persisted  Warren,  with  the  unquencha- 
ble curiosity  that  had  ever  tormented  him  about 
his  father,  of  whom  few  were  willing  to  speak 
to  him. 

"  Few  husbands  are  equal  to  their  wives,  as 
far  as  I  have  noticed,"  replied  Dariel,  who, 
through  his  own  mother,  revered  the  sex,  and 
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who,  strongly  desirous  of  turning  the  conversa- 
tion, began  to  speak  of  other  matters. 

Warren,  after  a  long-drawn  sigh,  and  quickly 
suppressed  pain  at  his  heart,  fell  in  with  Dar- 
iel's  talk ;  but  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that 
the  spring  had  departed  from  his  spirit. 

Dariel  could  not  permit  his  youthful  visitor 
to  leave  until  he  had  given  him  good  advice, 
which  was  gravely  listened  to.  Somehow  War- 
ren could  not  help  associating  this  advice  with 
the  parent  of  whom  Dariel  was  so  unwilling  to 
speak  at  length. 

"Above  all,"  said  Dariel  in  conclusion,  "  re- 
member to  pray  often  to  your  heavenly  Father. 
Prayer  is  a  great  safeguard,  young  master.  It 
has  carried  me  through  great  straits.  When  I 
lost  my  little  property,  I  felt  like  one  tried  be- 
yond his  deserts,  and  wondered  for  a  short  time 
what  good  I  had  got  by  striving  to  do  my  duty 
to  God  and  man.  Happily,  I  remembered  that 
more  of  good  than  ill  had  followed  me  through 
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all  my  length  of  days.  And  ought  I  to  mur- 
mur when  now,  just  as  I  had  so  nearly  fin- 
ished my  time,  a  little  heavier  shadow  has 
been  permitted  to  settle  upon  me  ?  Of  course 
not!  And  as  it  was  with  me,  so  it  is  with  all, 
if  we  will  only  see  it,  —  more  of  good  than 
ill  is  given  us.  And  that  it  is  so  is  a 
wonderful  mercy,  when  we  think  how  wicked 
we  are  by  nature,  and  how  we  keep  sinning, 
and  how  ungrateful  and  indifferent  we  are  to 
the  Giver  of  all  things." 

"  And  so  that  all  means  that  I  am  to  look  on 
the  bright  side,  and  not  stop  to  mourn,  if  I  am 
troubled  and  an  orphan,"  sighed  Warren. 

"  Yes ;  for  God  has  given  you  many  bless- 
ings, and  out  of  those  blessings  you  can  set  lit- 
tle or  great  streams  of  mercy  running  hither 
and  thither,  all  about,  every  one  of  them  to 
bring  back  rich  returns  to  your  own  soul." 

"I  can  do  gool  with  my  wealth;  and  you 
will  show  me  how,  Dariel  !  "  replied  Warren, 
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quite  animated,  the  brightness  of  his  morning 
sun  shining  out  the  clearer  for  the  darkening 
we  have  witnessed. 

"  I  will  help  you  all  I  can,  but  your  own  gen- 
erous spirit  will  soon  outrun  all  need  of  me, 
more  especially  if  it  be  bathed  in  celestial  wa- 
ters;  for  oh,  my  son,  you  must  be  a  Christian, 
and  now ! " 

Then  Daricl,  in  his  earnestness,  dropped  upon 
his  knees,  and,  drawing  Warren  clown  beside 
him,  prayed  that  God's  grace  might  be  poured 
abundantly  upon  the  orphan  boy,  who,  touched 
and  tearful,  soon  after  took  his  leave. 

Dariel  felb*  well  and  strong  enough  to  do 
something  for  himself.  His  spirit  chafed  at 
the  idea  of  dependence.  Although  grateful 
for  the  generous  gifts  of  many  friends,  he  re- 
solved to  maintain  himself.  To  this  end  lie 
applied  himself  to  the  proper  construction  of  an 
advertisement.  He  was  a  well-informed  man, 
and  particularly  competent  to  teach  navigation, 
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and  was  desirous  of  forming  a  class  in  that 
science.  As  soon  as  Abel  Lambkin  saw  the 
advertisement,  he  hurried  to  Dariel,  and 
said, — 

"  If  you'll  have  some  circulars  struck  off,  I'll 
leave  them  at  houses  where  I  take  my  letters 
Everybody  don't  take  the  newspaper,  and,  be- 
cause everybody  don't,  it  mayn't  be  known 
everywhere  that  you  want  to  teach  navigation. 
I  reckon  you  won't  object  to  having  a  sight 
of  scholars  if  you  can  get  them,  old  friend?" 

"  Far  from  it.  I  would  like  a  large  class. 
How  good  in  you  to  think  of  circulars  for 
me !  "  replied  Dariel,  much  moved. 

"  It  wasn't  me  ;  it  was  Dolly,"  said  Abel, 
with  a  glow  of  satisfaction  and  pride. 

"  An  estimable  woman  is  she,  full  of  good, 
unselfish  thoughts,"  returned  Dariel,  warmly 

Abel's  round  face  was  suffused  with  smiles, 
for  he  liked  to  hear  his  wife  praised  ;  and  his 
taking  about  the  circulars  proved  a  good  thing 
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for  Dariel,  who  all  through  the  winter  had 
scholars  in  plenty.  And  this  labor,  which  he 
found  very  pleasant,  brought  him  in  money 
enough,  not  only  for  his  own  wants,  but  to 
drop  into  the  missionary-box,  and  to  help  the 
poor  about  him.  Thus  one  whose  heart  has 
been  renewed  by  grace,  and  whose  nature  is 
improved  thereby,  is  always  seeing  openings 
through  which  the  hand  of  mercy  is  beckon- 
ing to  new  works.  Among  Dariel's  pupils  was 
one  young  man  whose  conversation  was  inter- 
larded with  oaths.  This  the  veteran  could  not 
stand.  Most  faithfully  lie  set  himself  to  turn 
the  profane  tongue  to  utter  words  of  praise. 
In  after  years  this  pupil  became  a  wealthy  and 
generous  merchant,  whose  Christian  life  was  a 
lesson  and  a  blessing.  Others  of  the  class 
also  turned,  with  heavenly  rejoicings,  from  the 
evil  of  their  ways.  And  thus,  ere  he  was 
scarcely  aware,  Dariel  became  the  bearer  of 
many  glad  t'ding-.  not  the  least  of  which  was, 
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"  They  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me." 
"  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only- 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  bclieveth  in  Him 
should  not;  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
"  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners."  "The  blood  of  Je- 
sus Christ  his  Son  cleanselh  from,  all  sin." 
"  Who  his  own  self  hare  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  011  the  tree." 

And  so  it  happened  that  while  these  pupils 
were  learning  paths  over  the  trackless  seas, 
they  were  also  learning  the  way  to  the 
throne  of  the  great  Maker  of  those  seas. 

One  evening,  when  the  class  had  ended  their 
lessons,  the  pupil  whose  profanity  had  so 
shocked  Dariel  made  a  proposition,  which  met 
with  general  favor.     It  was  this  : 

"  Boys,  as  we  are  so  soon  to  separate,  let  us 
promise  that  wherever  we  arc,  henceforward 
we  will  open  and  close  the  first  day  of  every 
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month  with  a  prayer  for  each  other.  Let  it  be 
a  mutual  prayer-time,  to  be  sacredly  kept  up 
as  long  as  we  live.  And  in  our  prayers  let  us 
never  fail  to  remember,  as  long  as  he  lives, 
one  whose  watchful  care  placed  us  Zionward  ; 
surely,  we  were  sent  here  by  Providence  to  be 
taught  it." 

Dariel's  tears  fell  upon  his  cheeks  while 
these  words  were  being  uttered.  All  the  pu- 
pils assented  to  this  proposition,  and,  gathering 
about  their  aged  teacher,  who  had  fallen  upon 
his  knees,  they  gently  laid  their  hands  upon 
his  hoary  head,  while  he  commended  them  to 
the  guardianship  of  the  Father. 

When  spring  had  gayly  painted  hill  and  dell, 
and  scattered  perfumes  on  the  breeze,  and  sent 
floating  all  about  hosts  of  tiny  songsters,  every 
member  of  Dariel's  first  class  was  being  borne 
to  foreign  climes.  But,  though  truly  loved  and 
sadly  missed,  Daricl  was  resigned  to  their  loss, 
being  sure  of  their  affection  ;  and,  trusting  to 
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meet  them  again,  lie  spent  no  time  in  useless 
repinings.  A  new  class,  good  spirits,  and  tol- 
erable health,  made  spring  and  summer  fly  by 
on  pleasant  wings. 

Meanwhile  the  Lumbkin  family  prospered  ; 
and,  if  slowly,  Abel  was  learning  great  and  last 
ing  truths  appertaining  to  his  eternal  good. 

For  a  while  we  will  leave  these  friends,  and 
learn  something  of  Warren  Hoyt,  —  father  of 
our  hero. 


_  CHAPTER   III. 

EARLY    CIRCUMSTANCES. 

"  A  world  where  lust  of  pleasure,  grandeur,  gold,  — 
Three  demons  that  divide  its  realms  between  them,— 
With  strokes  alternate  bullet  to  and  fro 
Man's  restless  heart,  their  sport,  their  flying  ball." 

G^f  HE  savings  of  two  griping  grandfathers 
vf^L  formed  themselves  into  a  "  silver  spoon  " 
^  for  Warren  Hoyt,  on  his  advent  upon 
this  stage  of  existence.  In  admiration  of  which 
shining  gift,  many  beholders  lost  sight  of  the 
endless  poverty  the  same  hour  gave  him  in 
gently  stilling  Cor  ever  the  heart  of  the  fair 
young  mother,  —  a  poverty,  alas !  that  the  or- 
phan can  never  realize  the  extent  of.  The  in- 
fant's father  had  gone  before  ;  hence  its  capaci- 
ties were  unfolded  by  those  whose  care  and 
sympathy  were  measured  by  the  value  of  their 
golden  rewards.     He  soon  perceived  this,  and 
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often,  when  noticing  the  parental  guardian- 
ship enjoyed  by  his  playmates,  wished,  with  bit- 
terness that  he  could  not  easily  repress,  —  for 
he  was  a  child  of  deep  feelings,  —  that  the  same 
affectionate  care  had  been  permitted  to  bless 
and  shelter  him.  But  these  feelings  he  seldom 
made  apparent,  for  he  soon  found  it  to  be  of 
no  use,  as  he  met  little  besides  surprise,  du- 
plicity, indifference,  or  misconstruction  in  re- 
turn ;  and  he  grew  too  proud  to  complain  to 
or  confide  in  those  whose  entire  services  showed 
them  to  be  indeed  his  inferiors.  But  these  rev- 
elations, coming  as  they  did  through  experience, 
gave  him  thorough  contempt  for  gold,  and  as 
irrepressible  longings  for  the  time  when  he 
could  dismiss  his  selfish  hirelings  and  his  in- 
different guardian,  and  gather  about  him  some- 
thing that  would  love  him  for  himself  alone. 
He  had  not  a  clear  idea  what  that  something 
would  be,  and  he  wept  stealthy  tears  when  he 
reflected   it  could    not  be  parents,  —  a  father 
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and  mother,  —  treasures  that  often  in  dreams 
blessed  with  gentle  ministrations  his  slumbers. 
But  this  indefinite  void  formed  itself  into  a 
joyful  reality  when  the  good,  kind  face  of 
Dariel  Leigh  ton  beamed  upon  him  in  his  soli- 
tude. And  this  happened  six  years  before, 
when  Dariel  gave  up  the  seas  and  resolved  to 
"  settle  down  "  for  life.  He  had  made  his  first 
voyage  under  the  captaincy  of  Warren's  mater- 
nal grandfather,  a  man  who,  if  close,  never  for- 
got honest,  unassuming  worth.  One  day,  when 
Dariel  was  walking  meditatively  along  the 
beach,  he  beheld  a  little  child  quite  too  near 
the  inrolling  waves.  Its  nurse  was  chatting 
with  other  idle,  thoughtless  young  women,  un- 
mindful of  the  danger  of  her  charge.  But 
Dariel  sternly  recalled  her  to  her  duty,  and 
in  so  doing  arrested  the  attention  of  the  child, 
whose  sad  eyes  lighted  up  with  gratitude  as  he 
cried, — 

"  I  was  getting  afraid  of  the  water,  it  came 
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bo  near,  and  nobody  to  keep  it  off.  I  was  so 
dizzy." 

"  How  came  he  to  know  I  was  nurse  to  War- 
ren ?  "  mumbled  the  nurse,  twitching  at  the 
child's  sleeve,  to  draw  him  away  from  Dariel. 

"  The  child  in  his  fright  called  '  Nancy  ! '  so 
did  your  companions  in  your  idle  chatting.  I 
knew  you  to  be  his  nurse  by  that,"  pleasantly 
replied  Dariel,  keeping  the  child  a  little  to  ask 
its  name. 

"  Warren  Hoyt,"  was  the  answer,  and  the 
speaker  threw  his  arms  about  Dariel's  neck, 
and  lavished  kisses  on  the  weather-beaten  cheek. 

All  this  innocent  joy  was  not  lost  upon  Dar- 
iel, who  resolved  to  see  the  child  often.  Be- 
sides, the  respect  he  had  always  paid  the  grand- 
father (long  since  deceased)  was  easily  and 
naturally  transferred  to  the  grandchild,  whose 
winning  ways,  and  unselfish  affection  soon  drew 
forth  a  far  warmer  sentiment  than  respect. 

With  childish  frankness  and  unstudied  elo- 
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quence,  Warren  soon  told  Dariel  how  lonely  he 
had  been.  Nor  did  Dariel  think  this  disclosure 
strange,  but  listened  sweetly  to  it ;  for,  from 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  child  so  near  a  watery 
grave,  he  saw  the  shadow  that  death  had  cast 
upon  the  wings  of  that  young  life,  in  their  first 
faint  flutterings.  The  friendship  so  pleasantly 
commenced  had  continued  without  intermission 
for  four  years,  when  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  send  "Warren  away  to  school.  The  boy  wept 
bitter  tears  at  parting  with  Dariel,  whose  grief 
was  equal ;  but  both  were  comforted  by  thoughts 
of  frequent  letters,  and  the  long  yearly  vaca- 
tion. 

Warren  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  but  the 
birthday  was  passed  at  school,  and  unnoticed 
by  any  one  but  Dariel  and  Mrs.  Lumbkin,  the 
former  of  whom  contributed  a  long,  newsy  let- 
ter, containing  many  expressions  of  interest 
and  affection,  and  the  latter  a  box  of  "  goodies." 
But  deep  ir.  the  pleasure  of  the  first,  and  shar- 
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ing  the  last  with  his  chums,  the  lonely  boy  was 
far  from  unhappy  on  his  birthday.  He  pos- 
sessed great  beauty  of  person  and  address ; 
flexibility  of  character ;  warm,  quick  sympa 
thies,  and  a  loving  heart.  He  was  con- 
sidered a  good  scholar,  the  best  in  his  class, 
for  he  liked  study,  and,  besides,  labored  to 
win  the  approbation  of  his  teachers.  But  he 
was  regarded  quite  unfavorably  by  one  of  his 
schoolmates,  who  possessed  an  envious  and 
jealous  disposition.  This  lad's  name  was  Tor- 
rey.  His  home  was  in  Borden,  a  large  city, 
and  the  scene  of  our  story,  where  also  our 
other  characters  resided.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  occasionally  throwing  out  unpleasant  hints 
touching  Warren's  father,  and  exulted  in  the 
misery  this  cruelty  occasioned.  The  orphan 
at  such  times,  hiding  his  emotion  as  best  he 
might,  always  resolved  to  question  Dariel, 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  with  little  success.     At 
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eighteen  Warren  entered  college,  where  he 
still  ranked  above  Eben  Torrey. 

In  these  four  years,  Dariel  had  been  very 
comfortable  by  means  of  teaching,  but  he  was 
growing  more  feeble,  although  his  mind  was 
still  unimpaired.  Enduring  lessons  from  the 
fountain  of  celestial  knowledge  did  he  strive  to 
impart,  and  for  this  grew  more  into  the  love 
of  his  charge.  One  morning,  while  Dariel  sat 
beneath  a  tree  in  his  garden,  surrounded  by 
his  pupils,  Abel  brought  him  a  letter. 

"  It  is  from  Warren,"  said  Dariel,  glancing 
at  the  superscription. 

"  As  Dolly  '11  want  to  hear  from  him,  s'pose  I 
stop  while  you  read  it,"  said  Abel,  seating  him- 
self upon  the  grass,  and  smiling  benignly  upon 
the  scholars. 

"  He  writes  that  he  has  graduated  in  a  man- 
ner of  which  he  need  not  feel  ashamed,  and  is 
going  to  Niagara  with  the  Mayburns.  He  will 
be  absent  a  month,  after  which  he  will  return, 
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and  put  Auburndale  in  fine  trim.  He  sends 
Ins  love  to  Mrs.  Lambkin  and  you,"  said  Dar- 
iel,  when  he  had  read  the  letter  through. 

"  The  Mayburns  of  "Willowglen,  most  likely. 
Their  place  is  famous  for  its  willows,"  said 
Abel,  pondering  the  matter  over. 

In  six  weeks  from  that  time  Warren  returned 
to  Borden,  and  hurried  to  his  old  friend. 
Never  had  he  looked  so  attractive  to  Dariel's 
eyes. 

After  he  had  talked  awhile  upon  indifferent 
matters  and  in  an  abstracted  manner,  he 
blushed,  stammered,  and  finally  informed  Dar- 

1 

iel  that  he  was  about  to  marry. 

'-.Marry, — you  marry!  My  son,  that  is  a 
great  step  for  a  man  to  take,"  with  difficulty 
replied  Daricl,  growing  pale  from  surprise. 

"  I  know  it.  But  I  can't  live  in  my  great 
house  all  alone,"  stammered  Warren,  rather 
hurt  by  Dariel's  manner.  He  continued,  u  I 
am  a  lonely  being.     Nobody  but  Marion  would 
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care  a  cent  for  me  if  I  liad  not  wealth,  with 
the  exception  of  yourself  and  Dolly  Lumbkin. 
I  have  never  known  what  home  is.  I  wish  and 
mean  to."  And  ere  he  closed,  the  young 
man's  face  beamed  with  sweet  anticipations,  all 
springing  from  new  sources  of  happiness.  Dar- 
iel  dropped  his  eyes  to  gaze  on  the  memory 
of  just  such  a  scene  twenty- three  years  ago. 
There  must  have  been  something  there  of  an- 
guish and  sorrow,  for  tears  rushed  to  the  old 
man's  eyes,  while  a  dull  pain  throbbed  at  his 
heart.  Warren  noticed  how  pallid  had  grown 
the  wrinkled  cheek,  and  bit  his  lips  with  vexa- 
tion.    At  last  Dariel  spoke  again. 

•l  My  son,  as  never  before  does  my  old  heart 
thrill  with  love  for  you.  I  have  watched  your 
career  with  pride  from  the  first  moment  of  my 
meeting  you.  In  all  but  one  thing  have  you 
satisfied  the  yearnings  of  my  old  heart."  And 
here  Dariel  paused  to  gather  strength,  for  he 
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was  terribly  shaken.  At  last  he  solemnly 
added, — 

"  '  One  thing  thou  lackest ! '  Without  it,  the 
world,  of  which  you  have  seen  little,  will,  T 
fear,  prove  too  much  for  you." 

"Oh,  Dariel,  1  know  the  hidden  meaning  of 
all  this!"  cried  Warren.  "You  are  anxious 
to  spare  my  feelings,  yet  you  wish  to  put  me 
on  my  guard.  Eben  Torrey  was  less  careful  of 
wounding  me.  Many  an  hour  of  agony  did  he 
cause  me."  And  the  young  man  rose  and 
paced  the  floor,  while  his  clenched  fists  and 
flashing  eye  told  of  no  pleasant  frame  of  mind. 
At  length  calming  himself,  he  again  took  a  seat 
beside  his  old  friend,  who  was  deeply  overcome, 
and  who  seemed  to  have  lost  all  power  of  speech. 
"  My  poor  father  was  no  Christian  ?  "  was  whis- 
peringly  asked  by  Warren,  who  dreaded  to  hear 
the  answer. 

"  Not  in  health.  But  beside  the  death-bed 
the  Saviour  stood  to  fill  the  broken  spirit  with 
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heavenly  love,  and  bear  it  sweetly  to  the  Father. 
My  son,  I  could  not  wish  for  you  a  more  lovely 
death-bed.  All  of  the  bitterness  of  temporal 
partings  was  lost  in  the  glimpses  of  celestial 
glory  granted  to  the  closing  life.  Even  your 
mother's  heart  was  comforted,  for  she  saw  on 
the  face  of  the  dying  such  a  light  as  she  had 
never  seen  there  before.  It  was  as  if  a  finger 
from  the  Jordan  side  had  touched  with  heavenly 
brightness  the  ashen  face,  to  transfigure  it  with 
a  beauty  that  earth  wots  not  of.  And  when 
the  last  sigh  was  wafted,  and  when  by  that  sig- 
nal we  knew  the  beautiful  form  was  empty  of 
the  vital  spark,  your  mother  in  tones  of  rapture 
murmured,  '  Even  so,  Father  !  '  And  then  her 
faithful  nurse,  Mrs.  Lumbkin,  all  full  of  tears 
and  feeling,  whispered  to  me,  '  She  knows  she 
will  follow  him  soon.'     And  she  did." 

During  this  recital,  "Warren  had  been  quietly 
weeping.  After  a  pause,  Dariel  resumed  :  -  - 
"  But  far  better  in  all  things  is  it  to  make  life* 
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early  life,  sacred  to  good  works  through  the 
pardoning  love  of  Christ,  than  to  put  off  ac- 
cepting it  until  the  eleventh  hour.  All  are  not 
able  at  that  time  to  reach  forth  for  it.  0,  my 
son,  put  not  off  your  salvation  until  the  elev- 
enth hour!  Seek  it  now,  and  your  life  will  he 
the  nobler,  your  aim  the  higher,  your  affections 
the  purer,  for  it.  "Without  it  you  have  no  safe- 
guard, you  are  liable  to  be  tempted,  and 
may  fall."     Here  Dariel  abruptly  paused. 

Warren  left  soon  after,  and,  riding  home 
alone,  he  thought,  as  he  lifted  his  eye  to  the 
starlight  sky,  so  radiant  with  proof  of  God's 
power  and  kindness,  how  good  a  thing  it  must 
be  to  consecrate  one's  life  to  the  praise  and 
service  of  Christ.  But  his  next  morning's  visit 
to  Miss  Maybura  dispelled  such  reflections,  for 
she  was  gay  and  fashionable,  and  came  of  a  gay 
and  fashionable  family. 

The  wealth  of  "Warren  pleased  Mr.  Mayburn, 
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while  the  ntw-borii  joy  of  Marion  chimed  with 
a  purer  sentiment  in  the  maternal  heart. 

One  evening  Lina,  the  little  sister  of  Marion, 
caught  some  words  from  her  attendant,  Nurso 
Collins,  that  were  trouhlesome.  She  could  not 
make  their  meaning  out,  and  so  resolved  to  ask 
nurse,  who  answered  uneasily, — 

"  You  must  not  mind  my  mutterings.  Old 
people  often  talk  to  themselves,  you  know.*" 

"  Yes  ;  but  the  words  were  queer.  You  said, 
'  What  if  my  dear  young  lady  were  to  marry  a 
drunkard1? "  Now,  nurse,  you  looked  so  sorry 
that  you  must  mean  Marion.  Nurse,  what  is  a 
drunkard  ?  " 

"  Hush !  I  can  not  tell  you.  You  are  too 
young  to  think  of  such  matters."  But  nurse  was 
weeping,  and  that  fact  did  not  tend  to  dispel 
Lina's  curiosity.  Nurse  was  getting  garrulous, 
and  added  to  this  was  such  a  desire  to  indulge 
her  pet    that,  despite  prudence  and  propriety, 
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she  soon  launched  into  the  affecting  story  of  her 
own  life. 

"  A  drunkard  is  one  who  gives  up  everything 
for  the  love  of  wine,  brandy,  or  any  intoxicat- 
ing drink ;  and  in  consequence  brings  upon 
his  family  such  trials  as  only  the  family  of  a 
drunkard  can  experience." 

"  Oh,  nurse,  can  you  know  what  these  trials 
mean  ? " 

"  As  only  few  women,  wives,  mothers  do  !  " 

And  now  Lina,  who  is  a  child  of  quick,  deli- 
cate sympathies,  is  weeping  convulsively  in 
nurse's  arms,  which  are  thrown  protectingly 
around  her.  Such  sweet,  genuine  sympathy,  in 
connection  with  her  interest  in  the  giver,  un- 
locked the  secret  of  wrongs  that  lived  in  the 
memory  of  Nurse  Collins  as  though  written  with 
a  pen  of  fire.*  With  much  effort  she  continued 
her  story. 

"  When  I  was  married,  I  thought  myself  the 
most  fortunate  woman  in  the  world.     My  hus- 
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band's  kindness,  devotedness,  prudence,  and 
industry  furnished  for  me  a  comfortable  home. 
My  affai;s  went  on  smoothly  until  after  my 
Margaret  was  born  ;  then  my  husband  tasted  his 
first  glass."  A  flood  of  tears  for  a  while  prevent- 
ed the  continuance  of  the  story.  When  able, 
nurse  resumed,  "  Oh,  the  horror  of  that  glass  ! 
Surely  some  demon  lurked  in  the  bottom  of  it, 
some  demon  that  envied  me  my  happiness,  and 
did  not  rest  until  it  was  swallowed  up  in  mis- 
ery. Margaret  was  my  third  child.  I  tried  to 
make  her  lot  easy,  for,  poor  child,  I  knew  how 
soon  she  would  be  driven  forth  to  labor.  Be- 
fore she  was  eight  years  old  her  two  elder  sis- 
ters had  died  from  exposure  to  all  sorts  of 
weather,  and  hard  work  in  the  mill.  "What  my 
feelings  were  when  kneeling  over  their  graves, 
One  only  can  tell.  Their  father  might  just  as 
well  have  murdered  them  outright  as  have 
driven  them  to  their  end  in  the  way  he  did.  I 
taught    Margaret    and    Eddie,    my    youngest, 
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both  to  bate,  abhor  intoxicating  drink.  Moth- 
ers have  this  chance,  thank  God !  Ah,  Lina, 
never  marry  any  but  a  strictly  temperance  man. 
You  can  not  count  upon  long-coniiiaued  happi- 
ness unless  you  do.  My  husband  was  a  tem- 
perance man  When  I  married  him ;  his  first 
glass  was  his  ruin." 

"  Then    how    could    I    be    safe,   any    way, 
nurse  ? " 

"  By  choosing  one  who  has,  deeper  than  any- 
thing else  in  his  heart,  the  love  and  fear  of  God. 
This  my  poor  husband  lacked.  I  should  have 
bidden  you  never  marry  any  but  a  truly  Chris 
tian  man,  —  that  would  have  taken  in  my  whole 
meaning.  My  husband  was  temperate  not 
through  principle,  but  because  he  had  not  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  way  of  drinking  influences. 
Ah,  my  little  son,  how  can  I  again  take  up  your 
story  ?  He  was  a  delicate  child,  feeble  from 
his  birth.  One  day  my  poor  husband  left  his 
work,  and  came  home  to  prepare  to  go  into  the 
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woods  gunning.  His  step  was  unsteady,  his 
eve  wavering,  his  manner  jocosely  reckless. 
I  begged  him  to  stay  at  home.  He  well  knew 
why. 

"  '  Nay,  wife  ;  -I  shall  go,  and  Eddie  shall  go 
too,'  he  declared.  Eddie  clapped  his  hands 
with  delight.  He  had  never  looked  in  better 
health. and  spirits.  And  how  pretty  he  was  ! 
I  clasped  him  in  my  arms,  as  I  said  piteously, 
'  Won't  you  wait  until  I  can  go  with  you,  Ed- 
die ?  Perhaps  the  next  time  father  is  ready  to 
go,  we  can  all  go  with  him.'  Margaret  was 
sick  at  the  time.  Eddie  looked  wishfully  up  at 
me.  The  temptation  to  go  was  very  strong. 
Yet  that  he  wished  to  obey  me,  I  clearly  saw. 
'  He's  going  to-day,  dame,'  broke  in  my  husband, 
as  he  bore  my  precious  boy  from  the  house. 
Not  an  hour  had  passed  ere  Eddie  came  back 
to  me  ;  but  how  ?  He  was  dead.  His  Hither 
had  accidentally  shot  him.  When  my  poor 
husband  realized  what  he  had  done,  he  drowned 
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himself.  This,  Lina,  all  came  from  that  first 
glass.  When  I  recovered  from  the  illness  into 
which  1  was  thrown  by  these  distressing  circum- 
stances, I  took  Margaret  and  came  to  Borden, 
where,  in  this  blessed  house,  I  have  lived  ever 
since." 

Willi  the  end  of  her  sorrowful  story,  nurse, 
who  had  striven  to  maintain  composure,  rocked 
wildly  to  and  fro,  clasping  Lina  in  her  arms, 
and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  Lina,  little  pet,  where  are  you  ?  "  was  heard 
from  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase. 

"  My  !  there's  mistress'  voice,  and  you  not 
dressed,  and  the  company  arrived  !  I  must  go 
to  the  door,  or  she'll  be  up  here." 

"  Nurse,  tell  mamma,  please,  I'll  hurry 
down,"  said  Lina,  who  had  not  intended  to  go, 
for  she  did  not  like  going  into  company. 

Nurse  went  to  the  door,  and  repeated  Lina's 

words. 

"  Have  you  taken  cold,  nurse  ?     Your  voice 
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has  a  husky  sound,"  said  Mrs.  May  burn,  kind- 
ly. "  No,  ma'am ;  thank  you,"  replied  nurse. 
Nurse  returned  to  the  chamber,  saying,  — 

"  Now,  Lina,  I'm  ready  to  dress  you  like  a 
queen."  But  the  prospective  queen  could  not 
assist  nurse  in  her  decorative  attempts.  She 
had  fainted. 

"  My  story  was  too  much  for  her  nerves.  I 
might  have  known  it.  Below  stairs  must  not 
hear  of  this,"  said  nurse. 

And  nurse's  efforts  at  resuscitation  were  suc- 
cessful.    In  a  half  hour  Lina  was  herself. 

"  I  am  all  well  now,  nurse.  Please  to  dress 
me.  I  would  not  fail  to  go  down  now  for  any- 
thing," she  said.  Her  manner  had  something 
inexpressibly  touching  in  it  as  she  went  below, 
and  approached  and  kept  near  Warren. 

When  the  house  was  quiet,  and  Marion  had 
been  in  her  room  a  while,  the  door  was  carefully 
opened,  and  a  little  figure  with  curls  of  gold 
streaming  over  her  long  white  dress  crept  cau- 
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tiously  across  the  floor  until  it  reached  the  bed. 
where  it  paused  as  if  with  uncertainty. 

"L'ina?" 

"  It  is  I.  But  I  didn't  know  you  were  awake, 
you  were  lying  so  still.  I  was  afraid  to  wake 
you." 

"  Have  you  come  to  sleep  with  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sister  Marion." 

"  There's  a  darling !  But  what  a  pale,  grave 
one  it  is  !  You  look  as  if  you  '  could  a  tale  un- 
fold, whose  lightest  word  would  harrow  up —  '" 

"  Oh,  stop,  Marion  !  " 

"  What  docs  ail  the  child  ?  Here,  let  me 
draw  you  into  bed.  You  look  like  a  spirit, 
standing  there  so  pale  and  still !  " 

And  Marion,  with  a  funny  grimace,  drew  the 
little  creature  into  bed. 

"  Sister,  do  you  think  so  very  much  of  Mr. 
Hoyt  ?  "  asked  Lina,  with  her  head  pillowed 
upon  Marion's  shoulder,  which  was  already 
damp  with  the  child's  tender  tears 
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"  More  than  I  have  any  way  of  expressing 
except  through  my  life-long  devotion  to  him. 
But  I  would  confess  this  to  none  less  pure 
than  Lina,  —  to  none  else,  indeed  !  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  it's  dreadful !  "  moaned  Lina. 

"  Do  you  indeed  feel  so  badly  about  my 
leaving  you  ?  " 

"  1  used  to  feel  it  all  for  myself.  I  guess 
that  was  real  selfish  in  me.  Now,  since  he 
came  to-night,  I  feel  it  mostly  for  you !  " 

"  For  me  I  You  should  have  no  fears  for  me, 
pet.  A  queen  might  envy  me  as  the  pride 
ofHoyt!" 

"  Marion,  don't  think  so  much  of  him  !  " 

"  How  you  are  shivering  !  Why,  Lina,  what 
is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Didn't  (you  see  it  to-night  ?  Oh,  Marion, 
didn't  you  ? " 

"  See  what  ?  "  And  Marion  is  alarmed,  fear- 
ing Lina  is  losing  her  senses. 

"Him --do —it?" 
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"Do  what?  Don't  rise  and  stare  at  me  that 
way  !  Do  lie  down  !  There,  drop  back  upon 
the  pillow,  little  one.  I  will  bathe  your  head 
with  cold  water  ;  that  will  cool  it." 

"Don't,  Marion.     I  am  well  enough." 

"  I  should  think  so.  All  of  a  tremble,  — 
white  as  your  dress,  —  rambling  in  talk,  —  and 
your  temples  throbbing  violently.  I  must  call 
mother  and  nurse." 

"  I  am  quite  well.  Let  me  speak  to  you  ! 
Did  you  sec  him  to-night  in  papa's  library  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  Warren  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  saw  him  there  with  a  number  of 
young  gentlemen.  Oh  dear,  they  were  gay 
young  men.     Did  you  see  him  there  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  go  on,  you  strange  one." 

"  They  were  smoking,  chatting,  and,  oh 
dear!  drinking!" 

"  Wonderful,  that  last,  for  the  nineteenth 
century  !  All  gentleme.i  do  that,"  said  Marion, 
with  great  composure. 
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"Not  all,  sister;  papa  does  not." 

"  Oh,  papa ;  we  expect  him  to  be  above 
everybody." 

"  Marion,  how  can  you  help  being  serious  ?" 

"  Because  you  are  enough  so  for  both  of 
us." 

"  And  I  saw  Mr.  Hoyt,"  continued  Lina  in  a 
choking  voice,  "  put  a  glass  to  his  lips." 

"  I  dare  say,  Lina." 

"  Oh,  sister !  But  it  seemed  as  if  Tie  loved 
it!" 

"  Of  course  he  does.  Willowglen  is  famed 
for  its  choice  wines.  Borden  can  not  furnish 
another  cellar  like  ours.  Probably  you  heard 
all  the  young  gentlemen  said,  you  precious  lit- 
tle eavesdropper !  " 

"  I  did,  and  their  talk  was  all  about  wines, 
and  such  things.  Marion,  why  can't  you  give 
him  up  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  utterly  miserable  without  him." 
And  Marion  wondered  what  would  come  next. 
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"  You  may  be  that,  if  you  marry  him,  Ma- 
rion !  " 

"  Lina,  I  am  growing  angry  fast.  You  sug- 
gest impossible  things.  Crying  still  ?  Oh, 
Lina,  your  affections  and  apprehensions  will  be 
the  death  of  you  !  " 

"  Don't  laugh  at  me  !  I  must  tell  you  how 
much  Nurse  Collins  has  suffered,"  replied 
Lina,  plunging  into  the  story  with  tears  and 
sighs. 

Marion  gathered  patience  to  hear  her  through ; 
then,  nearly  smothering  her  with  kisses,  she 
fell  asleep. 

"  She  is  real  pretty.  What  if  she  should 
sometime  be  a  drunkard's  wife ! "  thought 
Lina,  wide-awake,  and  leaning  over  her  sleep- 
ing sister.  "  But  she  mustn't  be.  I  mean  to 
read  my  Bible,  and  pray  God  to  keep  her 
happy  all  her  days.  And  I'll  just  mention  that 
dreadful  story  to  Warren,  and  beg  him  to  lovo 
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God  so  much  that  nothing  can  go  wrong  with 
him." 

With  these  resolutions,  Lina  slept,  while  a 
look  of  care  lingered  on  her  face. 

The  wedding  morn  rose  bright  and  clear. 
The  busy  household  were  up  with  the  sun. 
Happiness  reigned  supreme  but  for  the  shadow 
that  rested  on  Lina's  spirits.  Orange-buds, 
white  satin,  with  floating  folds  of  blonde,  the 
veil  sweeping  from  the  graceful  head  to  the 
floor,  the  charming  blush,  the  half-concenled 
tear-drop,  the  sweet  tremulousness  of  re- 
sponse, rendered  Marion  more  beautiful  and 
charming  than  ever.  Lina,  in  the  thinnest  of 
white  muslin,  with  shoulder-knots  and  sash  of 
blue  satin,  and  her  waving  locks  of  gold,  looked 
very  lovely.  She  was  a  little  troubled  how  to 
speak  to  Warren,  even  if  she  could  find  the  op- 
portunity. At  last  the  moment  came.  Twice 
the  glass  had  been  raised  to  Warren's  lips. 
Lina  had  seen  it  with  inexpressible  pain.     A 
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fresh  tcast  was  going  the  rounds  of  the  hoard ; 
the  well-watched  glass  was  the  third  time  filled, 
when, — 

"  Don't,  brother  !  "  came  distinctly  to  "War- 
ren's ear. 

"  '  Brother  '  from  Lina  !  Is  this  what  the 
'don't'  is, aimed  at?"  whispered  "Warren, 
lightly  indicating  the  glass. 

"  Yes,  brother  ;  don't  touch  it.  It  makes 
the  very  worst  of  all  misery!  People  can't 
always  stop,  when  they  once  begin  with  it. 
Before  you  go  I  want  to  tell  you  a  dreadful 
story.     May  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Lina."  "Warren  tasted  no 
more  wine  that  day. 

A  few  moments  before  the  bridal  party  left 
for  Saratoga,  Lina  climbed  upon  the  knee  of 
her  new  brother,  and  related  the  proffered 
story,  and  gave  good  advice,  all  of  which  was 
indulgently  listened  to. 
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But,  the  while,  a  smile  lurked  about  his 
mouth,  which  troubled  Liua,  who  decided, — 

"  May  be,  if  he  don't  think  much  of  my  story 
now,  he  will  sometime.  I  s'pose  I  was  too  lit- 
tle to  talk  to  him." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A    BIRTH. 
"  A  babe  in  the  house  is  a  well-spring  of  joy.' 

tOT  once,  during  Warren's  college  life, 
,  had  the  intoxicating  "lass  touched  his 
^  lips ;  not  once  had  a  game  of  chance  oc- 
cupied his  attention.  But  he  was  less  careful 
when  he  had  graduated.  I  The  world  was  glori- 
ous and  enticing.  He  had  seen  little  ofjit  till 
now.  His  friends  —  ah  !  Marion'' 8  friends  — ■ 
drank,  and  passed  the  tempting  glass  to  him. 

He  was  dazzled  —  yielded!  —  and  Marion, 
with  the  ruby  poison  to  her  own  lips,  stood 
smiling  near.  This  was  his  first  glass.  Hered- 
itary fondness  repeated  that  first  indulgence. 
Dariel,  who  had  attended  the  wedding,  left  the 
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festive  scene  with  a  heavy  heart,  as  did  also 
Abel  and  Dolly. 

The  bridal  party  lingered  at  Saratoga  a 
month.  Upon  their  return  to  Borden,  many 
and  gay  were  the  parties  made  in  honor  of 
them. 

"  We  think  your  husband  quite  an  acquisi- 
tion to  our  family.  You  must  visit  us  often," 
said  a  fastidious  relative,  named  Percy,  to  Mar- 
ion, whose  ingenuous  cheek  took  a  deeper  blush 
at  this  praise  of  her  husband. 

"  It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  do  so,"  she  an- 
swered,  casting  a  fond  glance  at  Warren,  whose 
attention  at  the  moment  was  held  by  as  de- 
lighted a  female  relative  of  hers. 

This  lady  was  the  wife  of  her  first  cousin,  a 
rather  imbecile  individual,  whom  she  had  mar- 
ried solely  to  secure  and  add  his  fine  estate  to 
her  own  ample  fortune.  She  was  also  a  cousin 
to  Percy,  tlie  exquisite  already  mentioned. 
She  was  arrogant  and  heartless,  one  who  could 
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not  endure  to  see  others  prosperous  and  happy, 
not  even  her  own  connections.  When  she  had 
released  Warren,  she  stood  alone,  "  chewing 
the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancies."  Percy 
sauntered  towards  her,  and  observed,  — 

"  Our  little  cousin  has  made  a  glorious  ac- 
quisition to  our  family,  Mrs.  Umber;"  and  he 
adjusted  his  eye-glass  to  take  another  look  at 
the  happy  pair. 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  good  match,  I'll  own, 
Cousin  Percy.  But  do  you  imagine  Hoytknows 
how  to  take  care  of  his  wealth  ?  One  of  his 
former  classmates,  —  Torrey,  —  a  perfect  treas- 
ure of  a  fellow,  tells  queer  stories  of  Hoyt. 
Is  he  given  to  drink  immoderately  ?  His 
father  was,  you're  aware." 

"  All  gentlemen  imbibe,  Cousin  Umber ;"  and 
with  a  yawn  Percy  moved  away. 

"  I  am  tired  of  this  constant  party-giving 
and  going,"  Warren  remarked  one  day,  hold- 
ing a  card  of  invitation  in  his  hand.     "  I  long 
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for  the  home  in  this  beautiful  spot  that  I  have 
sighed  for  from  infancy.  I  don't  want  Auburn- 
dale  devoted  to  frivolities."  He  spoke  gravely 
and  earnestly. 

"  You  can  not  be  more  weary  of  frivolity  than 
I  am.  I  long  to  close  the  doors  on  all  the 
world,"  as  earnestly  responded  Marion.  "  Shall 
we  ever  be  together  here,  alone  ?  We  couldn't 
weary  of  each  other,  Warren." 

"  Far  enough  from  that  last,  I  trust !  But 
society  will  never  allow  us  to  try  the  experi- 
ment." And  Warren's  closing  words  seemed 
a  prediction.  The  Percys  and  the  Umbers  be- 
came actual  bores  upon  the  patience  of  the 
Hoyts,  bringing  with  them  large  parties,  for 
Auburndale  was  found  to  be  an  attraction  to 
the  most  fastidious  stickler  for  fashion,  taste, 
and  refinement. 

"  Such  wines,  dinners,  horses,  etc.!"  thought 
those  of  the  Percy  stamp. 

"Such    agreeable  gentlemen!"    commented 
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Mrs.  Umber  and  her  daughters,  with  other  fe- 
males of  similar  caliber,  buzzing  about  the  vic- 
timized young  couple,  who  still  wondered  if 
their  own  claims  would  ever  be  recognized, 
and  if  ever  their  doors  could  be  closed  at  their 
will. 

"  But  you  owe  something  to  the  world,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Mayburn,  at  last  noticing  Marion's 
displeasure. 

"  Yet  not  everything.  I  think  people  are 
very  selfish  in  their  demands  upon  us. 
Neither  of  us  is  very  fond  of  society,  at 
least,  such  as  we  have  been  most  favored 
with.  Mr.  Percy  evidently  thinks  us  nothing 
but  children.  He  plays  high,  mother,  and 
drinks  frightfully,  without  getting  intoxicated. 
And  the  Umbers  are  fully  as  disagreeable. 
Warren's  temper  and  nerves  are  set  on  edge 
by  Mrs.  Umber's  arrogance,  boldness,  and  rasp- 
ing voice,  I  know,  but  he  don't  utter  a  com- 
plaint, because  she  and  the  rest  are  my  rela- 
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tives.  Poor  fellow !  He  has  to  put  up  with 
a  great  deal  on  my  account.  I  heartily  dislike 
these  people,  and  am  beginning  to  dread  I 
know  not  what." 

"  You  are  very  foolish.  It  is  not  often  that 
they  honor  their  young  relatives  as  they  have 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Mayburn,  in  a  reproachful 
voice. 

"  Because  the  other  young  married  relatives 
haven't  so  much  money,"  interposed  Lina,  as 
she  sat  by  Marion's  side,  industriously  making 
a  doll's  frock  out  of  a  piece  of  white  satin. 

"  You  shock  me,  Lina  !  " 

"  I'm  sorry,  mamma.  1  don't  want  to  do 
that.  But  the  company  let  out  lots  of  things 
before  me.  Mr.  Torrey  says  he  means  to  own 
Auburndale.  I  heard  him  tell  Mrs.  Umber  so  ; 
and  she  laughed,  and  said  he  never  could  do 
that.  Then  she  said  Warren  played  high,  and 
was  reckless.     Is  he,  Marion  ?  " 
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"Hush,  Lina!  You  never  heard  aright. 
These  people  have  the  kindest  hearts." 

"  How  can  you  tell  that,  mamma  ? "  asked 
Lina,  dropping  her  work  in  her  eagerness  for 
information. 

"  Positively,  what  an  odd  child  you  are  !  " 

"Am  1,  mamma?  Please  answer  my  ques- 
tion." 

"  I  can  tell  they  have  kind  hearts  in  a  mul- 
titude of  ways,  child.  Their  coming  to  see 
Marion  so  often  is  one." 

lt  Maybe  they  come  most  to  see  Auburndale. 
I  guess  they  like  it  better  than  they  do  her, 
mamma,  1  do.  I  often  hear  them  talk  out 
their  secret  thoughts  ;  they  don't  mind  me,  be- 
cause I'm  little,  I  s'pose." 

"  Sweet  pet !  Do  run  out  and  play  in  the 
park.  You  are  with  grown-up  people  too 
much  ;  you  are  looking  ghostly  pale  and  thin," 
cried  Mrs.  May  burn,  astonished  and  troubled. 
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"  I  can't  stop  to  play,  mamma.     Let  me  fin 
ish  my  doll's  wedding  dress." 

"  Whom  is  she  going  to  marry  ?  "  laughingly 
inquired  Mrs.  May  burn. 

U  Mr.  True,  a  good  young  man,  who  neither 
smokes,  drinks,  plays,  nor  swears.  I  hate  men 
who  do  ;  all  but  "Warren,  of  course." 

Marion's  eyes  were  placed  full  on  her  chat- 
tering little  sister. 

"  Stop  talking  so,  Lina !  Run  out  in  the 
park  and  romp  with  Fido.  You  are  like  one 
possessed." 

"  Fido  can't  talk,  mamma  ;  I  wish  Tie  could ; 
that  is,  if  he  wouldn't  talk  like  Mr.  Percy,  and 
such  gentlemen.  Mamma,  when  I  marry,  that 
is  if  I  live  to  do  such  a  thing,  I  shall  choose 
somebody  who  has  to  work  for  a  living,  for 
then  /  shall  have  to  work.  He  shall  know  a 
great  deal  about  books,  pictures,  and  good  peo- 
ple,—  so  that  we  may  always  have  something 
sensible  to  talk  about.     He  will  not  smoke  nor 
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drink.  I  reckon  he  won't!  Nurse  says  I.think 
just  right  about  it." 

"  There,  that  is  enough,"  cried  Mrs.  Mayburn. 
But  she  drew  the  little  head  with  its  clustering 
curls  close  to  her  bosom,  and,  after  kissing  the 
round  cheek,  looked  searchingly  into  the  inno- 
cent eyes.  Lina  was  not  released  until  the 
mother's  heart  ached  with  some  indefinable 
foreboding.  When  the  little  girl  was  seen 
bounding  over  the  lawn,  the  conversation  was 
renewed. 

"  Warren  and  I  do  not  care  for  the  gay 
world  cnir  visitors  delight  in.  I  think  Lina  is 
nearly  right  in  her  conclusions.  Besides,"  — 
here  Marion  lowered  her  voice,  —  "I  fear, 
mother,  that  some  of  these  visitors  are  unprinci- 
pled, that  they  really  are  planning  to  ruin  us." 

"  Bless  me !  how  womanly  and  thoughtful 
my  first-born  has  grown  !  Her  little  heart  full 
of  fears  for  husband,  I  dare  say.  What  will 
papa  and  I  do  with  two  such  wise  daughters, 
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my  love  ?  "  laughingly  replied  Mrs.  Mayburn, 
treating  her  child's  confidence  as  a  senseless 
whim.  Mrs.  Mayburn's  life  had  been  free 
from  anxieties.  This  we  submit  as  something 
of  an  excuse  for  her  thoughtlessness.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  excuse  must  come  from  her 
broad  confidence  in  everybody  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact.  She  was  so  easy,  amiable, 
and  open-hearted,  and  generally  lacking  in  dis- 
cernment, that  she  did  not  readily  suspect  guile 
in  others. 

Marion  looked  hurt,  and  silently  resolved  to 
throw  away  no  more  words  upon  the  matter  of 
her  surmise,  but  to  watch  where  she  had  sus- 
pected wrong  purposes.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Tor- 
rey,  who  had  adopted  the  profession  of  teacher, 
married  a  fashionable  lad}r,  and  seemed  so 
courteous  and  gentlemanly,  and  altogether  such 
an  entirely  different  man,  that  Warren  felt 
obliged  to  notice  him. 

"  Mrs.  Hoyt  does  not  regard  us  very  favora- 
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bly,"  remarked  one  of  the  suspected  visitors  at 
Auburndale,  at  the  close  of  an  unusually  mag- 
nificent dinner-party  given  at  that  place. 

"She  is  a  young  thing;  we  must  teach  her 
a  wife's  place,"  sneeringly  replied  Mr.  Torrcy, 
the  one  addressed,  whose  dashing  wife  was  af- 
terwards, insensibly  to  herself,  made  an  assist- 
ant of  the  designing  party,  and  whose  hospi- 
tality and  naturally  endearing  manners  daz- 
zled Marion,  and  actually  charmed  her  out  of 
her  fears. 

After  this,  Marion  entered  festal  scenes  with 
more  pleasure,  for  her  "dear  friend,"  Mrs.  Tor- 
rey,  was  so  delightfully  urgent  and  devoted. 
This  change  in  Marion  pleased  her  mother. 

Alas !  that  loving  mother  had  forgotten  that 
the  truly  happy  wife  is  she  who  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  her  duty  finds  her  greatest  earthly 
comfort  and  delight.  Home  is  no  narrow 
sphere.  In  it  woman  can  find  exercise  for  her 
best,  holiest  endowments. 
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About  this  time,  the  Misses  Umber  were 
married  to  Messrs.  "White  and  Uhland.  After 
a  while,  they,  with  Mr.  Percy,  began  to  con- 
demn Warren  as  a  "  rather  fast  young  man." 
Later,  the  Hoyts  rejoiced  over  their  first-born, 
whom  they  named  Harvard,  but  pet-named 
Harvy.  This  welcome  babe  had  the  spiritual 
look  of  Lina,  and,  like  her,  early  evinced  un- 
common quickness  of  intellect.  About  this 
dear  infant  the  tender  prayers  of  Daricl  clus- 
tered. The  watchful  old  man  and  Mrs.  Lumb- 
kin  had  many  secret  fears  for  Warren,  who  be- 
gan to  grow  restive  beneath  the  dread  of  their 
deserved  rebuke  and  good  advice. 

"  I  fear  he  will  early  fill  a  drunkard's  grave, 
as  did  his  father,"  often  sighed  the  old  man, 
who  had  loved  the  latter  as  dearly  as  he  did  the 
former. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PARTINGS. 
"  Oh,  that  had  !  how  sad  a  passage  'tis  ! " 

}EVER  had  Marion  appeared  more  beauti- 
ful in  the  eyes  of  her  husband  than 
when  bending  in  enraptured  delight  over 
her  infant.  The  picture  often  moved  his  sus- 
ceptible heart  beyond  measure  ;  it  appealed  to 
one  of  the  deepest  and  purest  emotions  of  his 
nature.  "  My  son,  my  son  !  How  tenderly  I 
will  rear  him !  What  may  he  not  become 
through  Marion,  blessed  Marion,  and  myself!  " 
was  the  joyful  cry  of  his  love  and  pride. 

And  what  an  important  epoch  in  Lina's  life 
was  Harvard's  birth !  Her  head  and  heart 
were  full  of  plans  in  which  he  was  the  predom- 
inant actor.     She  had  adopted  him  as  her  es- 
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pecial  care,  and  not  only  played  with  him,  but 
in  the  privacy  of  her  apartment  constructed 
several  unique  and  tasteful  garments,  which, 
we  are  sorry  to  record,  were  scarcely  ever 
found  to  fit  him  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to 
his  ease  and  comfort. 

Still  she  did  not  despair,  but,  turning  the  re- 
jected clothing  over  to  some  poor  child  whom 
they  did  fit,  went  on  constructing  more,  with  a 
zeal  and  patience  that  finally  resulted  as  she 
desired.  Once,  when  Harvy  was  very  ill,  she 
heard  Nurse  Collins  praying  for  his  recovery. 

"  I  too  ought  to  pray  that  he  may  get  well," 
soliloquized  Lina,  falling  beside  her  cot,  and 
pouring  forth  in  artless  language  a.  touching 
petition. 

"  I  think  my  babe's  recovery  is  entirely 
owing  to  you,  nurse.  And  I  mean  to  make 
you  a  very  acceptable  present,"  said  Marion, 
when  Harvard  was  fully  out  of  danger. 

But   nurse   would  not  claim  more  than  her 
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due,  so  she  replied,  looking  tenderly  upon  the 
unconverted  and  worldly  mother, — 

"I  did  no  more  than  a  human  being  was  ca- 
pable of  doing  towards  getting  him  well." 

"  But,  nurse,  the  dear  little  fellow  would  not 
be  living  if  it  had  not  been  for  you  !  " 

And  Marion  wept  grateful  tears,  which, 
dropping  upon  her  infant's  face,  caused  him 
to  unclose  his  eyes,  and  smile  sweetly  upon 
her. 

"Darling  one!  speak,  and  tell  your  good 
nurse  what  she  is  too  modest  to  believe,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  her,  you  would  not  be 
smiling  upon  me  now!"  cried  Marion,  in  a 
transport  of  delight  and  tenderness. 

"  You  mean  if  it  had  not  been  for  God," 
answered  nurse,  with  deep  solemnity. 

Marion  looked  at  her  a  moment,  then 
thoughtfully  observed, — 

"  Flow  apt  we  are  to  forget  Him,  or  not  to 
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approach  Hirn  properly,  in  our  selfishness, 
prosperity,  and  ease  !  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  too  true.  But  many  a  peti- 
tion went  up  for  Harvard's  recovery." 

"  I  hope  you  will  always  remember  Harvard 
thus." 

"  I  will ;  but  my  prayers  are  not  as  power- 
ful as  Liua's.  She  is  almost  an  angel  now,  I 
think." 

"  Did  Lina  pray  for  Harvy  ? "  with  much 
emotion  asked  Marion. 

"  She  did,  and  will  never  forget  him,  nor 
anybody  else." 

Marion  relapsed  into  thought.  She  desired 
to  be  the  best  possible  guide  to  her  son.  Re- 
ligion had  always  seemed  gloomy  to  her.  Yet 
Lina,  whom  she  knew  by  many  evidences  to  be 
a  Christian,  was  far  from  gloomy, —  was  indeed 
the  brightest  member  of  the  family.  Liua's 
example  could  not  be  lost.  Soon  her  prayers, 
persuasiveness,  and  piety  attracted  her  parents 
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to  Christ.  How  different  were  now  Mrs.  May- 
burn's  views  of  fashionable  life  ! 

Harvard  was  well  petted  by  his  grandparents. 
The  distance  between  them  and  Auburndale 
was  never  so  short  as  now.  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Nurse  Collins,  was  chosen  to  attend  Har- 
vard, and  no  more  faithful  and  affectionate 
being  could  have  been  found  for  the  office. 
Like  pleasant  dreams  a  few  months  rolled  on. 
Warren  and  Marion  were  devoted  to  each  other 
and  the  child ;  indeed,  so  much  so  that  fash- 
ionable people  saw  little  of  either. 

And  those  few  golden  months  were  a  devel- 
oping period  to  Lina,  who  drank  in  grace  and 
instruction  as  flowers  the  welcome  dew ;  streams 
of  light  were  flowing  into  her  soul,  calling  forth 
to  action  every  clement  it  possessed.  Maturity 
of  thought  and  expression  increased  with  her, 
and  influenced  all  about  her,  not  always,  how- 
ever, to  the  extent  she  desired.  She  had  never 
been   so  happy,  for  with  increased  knowledge 
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came  intense  gratitude  that  she  had  been  per 
mitted  to  live  in  God's  beautiful  world,  and  to 
lift  up  her  spirit  on  wings  of  prayer  even  to 
Him.  This  seemed  the  most  wonderful  favor 
of  all.  In  her  humility  she  did  not  dream  how 
angelic  her  character  was,  and  sweetly  won- 
dered why  those  about  her  loved  her  so  dearly. 

One  bright  day  in  May,  Harvard  had  just 
finished  his  first  year,  and,  at  her  earnest  de- 
sire, clothed  in  dresses  of  Lina's  manufacture, 
was  enjoying  a  drive  with  his  grandparents, 
nurse,  and  Lina,  to  all  of  whom  he  managed, 
by  well-known  infant  signs,  to  testify  his  appro- 
bation of  the  undertaking.  Lina's  demeanor 
was  characterized  by  her  usual  sweetness  and 
thoughtful  gravity,  while  her  parents  were  as 
ever  in  a  state  of  calm  happiness,  that  ill-fortune 
had  never  disturbed,  and  which  religion  now 
heightened. 

The  air  was  mild  and  still,  and  the  woods 
were  quietly  busy  in  putting  on  their  brightest 
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tints.  Here  and  there  a  bunch  of  violets  tufted 
the  tender  grass  of  the  sward,  over  which  the 
trailing  arbutus  threw  its  delicate  blossoms 
and  clinging  fingers.  Glistening  among  the 
trees  were  tasteful  summer  residences,  many 
of  them  freshly  painted  ;  these,  with  the  unpre- 
tending cottage  of  laborer  or  inconsiderable  far- 
mer; broad  reaches  of  open  pasture  lands;  an 
occasional  church,  or  school-house,  or  wooded 
line  of  hills,  bordered  the  excellent  road  that, 
wide  and  hard,  wound  for  many  a  mile  ahead. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  road,  trees  had  been 
reared,  either  by  nature  or  artifice,  and  now 
met  in  arch  overhead,  and  nodded  in  their  own 
peculiarly  graceful  way  as  the  breezes  played 
among  them,  and  ruffled  the  feathers  of  sundry 
birds  that  found  shelter  among  their  branches. 
"  Oh,  what  a  glorious  day  this  is  !  Papa,  I 
must  have  a  whole  lapful  of  that  beautiful  ar- 
butus  to  carry  home.     Tell  John,  please,  to 
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stop  now,  as  there  is  a  fine  lot  right  here  at  the 
roadside,"  cried  Lina. 

"  Won't  it  do  when  we  go  back  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  dark  then,  papa.  I'd  rather 
have  it  now.  Maybe  I'd  be  too  tired  to  gather 
it  then.     Please  let  me  get  it  now." 

"  You  shall  have  it,  pet.  But  won't  you  let 
John  get  it?" 

"  No,  papa,  it  won't  be  half  so  pleasant  as  if 
I  get  it.  The  sward  looks  like  a  velvet  carpet. 
I  want  a  good  run  upon  it." 

"  You  shall  have  a  run  upon  it,  so  will  I. 
You're  a  suggestive  little  body,  Lina,  and  your 
suggestions  are  always  good  ones,  —  more  than 
can  be  said  of  everybody's,  that.  The  spring 
woods  always  make  a  boy  of  me." 

"  A  run  with  you,  papa,  will  be  nice  !  Stop, 
John !  Ah,  I'm  out.  Oh,  Harvard,  if  you 
were  only  big  enough  to  run  with  us !  " 

"  He  will  soon  be,  pet." 

"  That  he  will,  papa,"  cried  Lina,  soon  hum- 
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ming,  skipping,  and  clapping  her  hands  with 
delight. 

They  ran,  and  sang  merry  snatches  of  songs, 
and  told  stories  seated  on  mossy  rocks  beneath 
splendid  trees,  and  gathered  many  a  bouquet. 

"  Now,  papa,  I'm  ready  to  drive  on,"  said 
Lina,  whose  little  hand  was  furtively  pressed 
upon  her  side. 

"  So  soon  ?  Why,  you're  a  perfect  baby.  I 
could  keep  the  sport  going  until  to-morrow  at 
this  time,  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Mayburn,  remov- 
ing his  hat  to  cool  his  forehead. 

Lina  did  not  answer,  being  intent  on  hiding 
the  pain  in  her  side  from  the  observant  eyes  of 
her  mother,  —  a  pain  that  sadly  interfered  with 
her  breath. 

"  What  made  it  come  now,  of  all  times  ?  I 
hope  I  shan't  have  to  tell  of  it,  as  it  would 
spoil  all  the  pleasure  of  the  drive."  And  Lina, 
smiling  sweetly,  crowned  Harvard  with  flowers, 
while  one  that  she  placed  in  his  hand  became 
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an  object  of  special  curiosity  and  interest  to 
that  young  gentleman.  The  party -came  upon 
a  woman,  wan-eyed,  and  poorly  clad,  who  was 
resting  by  the  wayside.  She  held  an  infant 
against  her  bosom,  and  upon  its  little,  uncon- 
scious face  her  tears  had  fallen  thickly. 

"  Why,  isn't  that  Charles  Lyle's  wife  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  May  burn. 

"  Yes,  poor  thing.  If  she  is  going  our  way, 
perhaps  you  can  give  her  a  seat,"  said  Mrs. 
May  burn. 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  cau  make  room  for  her,"  cried 
Lin  a. 

"  Perhaps  you'd  better  invite  her,  wife." 

A  look  of  surprise  swept  over  the  faded  face, 
quickly  succeeded  by  a  flush  of  wounded  pride. 
She  felt  much  like  rejecting  the  offered  kind- 
ness, but  sheer  fatigue  and  incipient  illness  in- 
duced her  to  mount  to  the  seat  which  Lina  had 
vacated  for  her. 

"  You  are  not  looking  very  well,"  said  Mrs. 
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Mayburn,  feelingly.  "  Your  health  is  not 
good  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am.     My  health  is  wretched." 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Lyle  struggled  with  her 
pride.     Then  she  gave  it  the  go-by. 

"  I'm  not  much  like  the  happy  girl  that 
helped  make  Mrs.  Hoyt's  bridal  outfit.  I've 
seen  sorrow  enough  since  then.  Will  you 
please  look  at  my  baby,  madam  ?  He's  just 
the  age  of  your  beautiful  grandson.  A  poor 
sight  is  my  boy.  I  was  half  starved  and  con- 
stantly worried  before  his  birth,  and  I've  been 
so  ever  since.  Did  you  ever  see  a  less  thriving- 
looking  babe  than  my  Leo  ?  " 

"He  looks  feeble,  indeed,"  sighed  Mrs.  May- 
burn,  pressing  the  poor  woman's  hand  in  token 
of  sympathy. 

Entirely  overcome,  Mrs.  Lyle  poured  forth  a 
sorrowful  story  of  disappointment  and  wrong. 
Lina  wept  for  many  reasons. 

Throwing  up  her  arms  with  a  wild  gesture, 
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and  turning  an  almosi  frenzied  eye  upon  Mr. 
Mayburn,  Mrs.  Lyle  demanded, — 

"  Can  nothing  be  done  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drink  ?  Must  I  and  mine  and 
countless  thousands  go  on  suffering  torments, 
that  man's  fiendish  love  of  gold  may  triumph  ?  " 

"You  ought  not  to  suffer  so.  The  sale  of 
liquor  should  be  put  an  end  to.  Every  Christian 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ought  to  cry  aloud  to 
God  to  stop  this  infernal  traffic,"  replied  Mr. 
Mayburn. 

Iu  a  strange,  hard  voice,  Mrs.  Lyle  added, 
"  Man !  I  sometimes  doubt  the  existence  of 
a  God ! " 

"  Hush  !  Don't  ever  permit  yourself  to  think 
that/'  interposed  Mr.  Mayburn,  dreadfully 
shocked. 

"  You  have  never  seen  your  daughter,  with 
that  precious,  fortunate  boy  in  her  arms,  shiv- 
ering with  cold,  fainting  from  hunger,  while 
groveling  at  her  feet  lay  a  drunken  husband, 
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insensible,  brutish,  careless  of  their  woes,  long- 
ing, striving  only  for  one  thing, —  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  love  of  strong  drink.  You  never 
heard  a  woman  talk  so  before.  Your  lines 
have  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  and  your  hearts 
—  I  must  add,  even  if  it  offend  —  are  rendered 
careless  thereby.  You  .could  do  good  by  learning 
the  sources  of  the  suffering  of  hundreds  about 
you,  and  exposing  them.  Do  you  know  that 
alcohol  produces  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all 
the  miseries  flesh  is  heir  to  ?  It  does.  Yet  you 
buy  it,  offer  it  to  your  guests,  and  never  pause 
to  think  what  a  gigantic  evil  you  are  extending 
and  countenancing  by  doing  so.  You  look  at 
me  as  if  you  doubted  my  sanity,  and  no  won- 
der. It  is  not  often  my  pride  will  let  me  speak. 
My  mother's  home  is  just  In  view.  I'm  going 
there  for  food,  care,  and  escape  from  the  brutal 
treatment  of  my  husband.  I  shall  soon  die,  un- 
less I  have  proper  care  and  nourishment.  My 
mother  is  poor,  but  she  will  minister  to  her 
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child's  wants.  One  word  more :  I  give  it  for 
Mrs.  Hoyt's  sake,  whom  I  loved  well  for  her 
kindness  to  me  when  I  worked  for  her.  My. 
mother  has  told  me  the  story  of  your  grand- 
son's paternal  "  grandfather.  Of  course  you 
have  heard  of  it.  Do  you  know  anything  of 
hereditary  influences  ?  If  you  do  not,  learn.  — 
learn  for  that  baby's  sake  !  Stop  here,  please. 
I  thank  you  for  your  kindness." 

';  Please  take  this,"  whispered  Mrs.  Mayburn, 
thrusting  her  purse  into  Mrs.  Lyle's  hand. 

"  I  thank  you,  and  accept  it  gladly,  for  I 
need  it,"  said  Mrs.  Lyle,  with  a  quivering  lip. 

••  Wife,  upon  my  return,  I'll  throw  away 
every  drop  of  liquor  my  house  contains,"  said 
Mr.  Mayburn. 

"  Oh,  do !  Alcohol  has  almost  made  Mrs. 
Lyle  crazy."  said  Lina.     ';  It  is  dreadful  stuff." 

••  1  shall  look  after  Mrs.  Lyle.  She  was  a 
happy,  capable  girl,  and  was  married  about  the 
time  Marion  was,"  said  Mrs.  Mayburn. 
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Agreeing  upon  a  lunch,  the  party  alighted  at 
a  cottage,  and  just  as  the  family  were  about  to 
partake  of  an  acceptable  dinner,  served  neatly 
and  properly,  although  delf,  pewter,  and  steel 
reigned  in  lieu  of  porcelain,  cut  glass,  aud 
plate.  Lina  looked  about  her  with  intense 
delight.     She  was  very  democratic. 

"  It  don't  take  much  money  to  make  much 
comfort,  papa,"  she  whispered. 

"  No,  love.     Nor  industry  ?  " 

"  A  great  deal  of  that,  I  think,  papa.  But 
industry  is  better  than  money." 

"And  dinner  just  now  is  better  than  either, 
hey  ? " 

"If  you  please,  papa,"  was  laughingly  given. 

"  She's  a  little  thing,"  said  the  farmer's  wife, 
noticing  that  Mr.  Mayburn  carried  Lina  in  his 
arms  to  her  seat  at  the  table. 

"  Hum  ;  I  don't  know,  —  about  as  large  as  the 
average,"  he  replied. 
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"  She's  only  a  trifle  over  eleven,"  explained 
Mrs.  Mayburn. 

The  farmer's  wife  dropped  the  subject,  out  of 
consideration  to  all  concerned,  but  was  secretly 
glad  that  her  ten-year-old  treasure  was  much 
larger,  and  far  more  healthy. 

John,  in  the  mean  time,  was  dining  with 
the  farm-hands,  among  whom,  by  his  superior 
dress  and  important  airs,  he  had  become  quite 
a  lion.  At  close  of  dinner,  one  of  the  men  in- 
vited him  to  a  stroll  about  the  place,  which  he 
declared  couldn't  be  beat  in  a  circuit  of  fifty 
miles. 

"  What !  do  you  fellows  have  time  for  that  at 
noon  ?  "  asked  John. 

His  curiosity  was  silenced  by  a  significant 
wink  from  the  other.  In  a  few  moments  the 
question  was  answered  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner  to  both  than  John  had  anticipated. 
The  exhilarating  glass  touched  his  lips  again 
and  again,  ere  he  left  his  demoniac  tempter, 
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who,  in  his  lair  in  the  hayloft,  had  commenced 
a  train  of  evils  he  little  dreamed  of. 

A  pipe  filled  with  abominable  tobacco  was 
the  next  luxury  tendered  the  weak-minded 
John. 

"  That  will  take  away  the  scent  of  the  other. 
I  always  like  to  treat  when  I  meet  a  rare  fellow 
like  you.  To  be  sure,  the  best  I  have  to  offer 
is  poor  compared  to  what  you  get  at  your  mas- 
ter's. Now,  he  has  the  best  kinds,  I  surmise," 
said  the  man. 

"  We  have  them,  but  don't  use  them  daily. 
Not  that  master's  mean,  but  because  he's  no 
fancy  that  way,  and  less  now  than  ever.  Lately 
he  has  joined  a  church  and  set  up  family  prayer. 
Besides,  little  Miss  Lina  thinks  it's  a  bad  plan 
to  drink,  or  to  have  liquors  in  the  house.  You 
ought  to  hear  her  talk  about  religion  and  tem- 
perance !  But  she  won't  be  here  in  this  world 
long,"  said  John. 
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"  Of  course  you  never  get  a  taste  of  those 
nice  liquors,  —  oh  no,  of  course  not !  " 

John  elevated  his  eyebrows  by  way  of  reply. 

"  You  never  half  drain  bottles  and  casks, 
and  fill  them  up  with  suthin'  else,  I  reckon  ?  " 

"  Water's  cheap  and  handy,"  observed  John. 

"  I  dare  say.  No  harm  to  cheat  your  mas- 
ter.    He  cheats  you,  I'll  make  bold  to  say." 

"  No,  he  don't,"  protested  John  ;  "  he  don't 
know  how.  He  is  a  gentleman  from  the  crown 
of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot." 

"  Maybe  some  day  I'll  call  down  to  see  you," 
said  the  laborer. 

John  made  no  reply  to  the  proposition,  as 
the  man  was  too  slovenly  in  appearance  and 
low  in  behavior  and  speech  to  visit  at  Willow- 
glen. 

Our  party  were  again  in  the  carriage.  Soon 
their  progress  quickened  to  furious  rapidity. 
H  Papa,  how  we  do  rattle  along !     What  makes 
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John  drive  so  fast  ?  See,  it  frightens  even 
Harvy,"  cried  Lina. 

"  Slower,  John !  "  shouted  Mr.  Mayburn, 
treating  her  fears  lightly. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  shouted  John  in  reply,  but  doing 
just  the  opposite. 

"  Here,  papa,  please  hold  my  flowers  while 
I  look  out." 

"  Certainly,  pet,  and  you  too,  if  you  wish." 

Lina  smiled,  and  her  cheek  was  met  by  her 
father's  kiss,  as  he  took  charge  of  her  flowers. 
She  looked  out,  and  instantly  cried,  — 

"  Oh,  papa,  how  fast  we  must  be  going ; 
things  fly  so  !  John  is  driving  fast  again.  He 
must  be  careful !  " 

"  John,  slower,  slower  !  "  again  called  Mr. 
Mayburn,  who  felt  no  alarm,  only  discomfort, 
because  Lina  was  troubled. 

"  Here  come  three  teams.  The  road  is  not 
wide  here,  a  bit.  I  don't  see  how  they  can 
pass  unless  the  drivers  accommodate.     I  don't 
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believe  John  will  accommodate.  He  acts  very 
queer,- 1  think." 

"  Lina,  yon  are  nervous  through  fatigue. 
John  is  a  good  driver,"  protested  Mr.  Mayburn. 

"  Baby  is  terribly  frightened,  sir.  We  don't 
go  as  we  came.  Coming,  the  driving  was  like 
rocking  at  home,  sir,"  said  Margaret,  quite 
pale  and  anxious. 

Mrs.  Mayburn  felt  secure  because  her  husband 
did. 

"  Indeed,  we  must  go  slower,  or  we  shall  be 
dashed  to  pieces.  We  are  close  upon  those 
teams,  tearing  right  in  among  them !  "  almost 
shrieked  Lina. 

"  John,  be  careful !  What  are  you  about  ?  " 
eried  Mr.  Mayburn,  at  last  noticing  aright  his 
daughter's  fears.     But  John  dashed  on. 

"  Be  careful,  John  !  "  shrieked  Mrs.  May- 
burn,  holding  on  by  the  strap,  and  half  frantic 
now  with  apprehension  and  terror. 

An    effort   to   obey   was   awakened    in    the 
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stupefied  driver.  Something  like  a  sense  of 
danger  animated  him  to  exertion. 

Too  late,  —  too  late  !  Shrieks,  —  a  crash,  — 
and  groans.  Horses  and  shattered  carriages 
dash  over  the  road.  Here  and  there  are  moan- 
ing beings,  in  the  full  abandonment  of  grief; 
others  there  are,  all  insensible  to  feeling,  not 
dead,  but  transfixed  and  statue-like  in  despair. 

A  mangled  human  heap  renders  the  smootli 
white  road  horrible.  Lina,  Harvard,  and  Mar- 
garet are  safe.  What  of  the  others  ?  Alas, 
alas !  Once  more  does  the  recording  angel 
take  up  the  pen  against  intemperance,  —  intem- 
perance. Once  more  the  cry  goes  up  from  the 
gory  earth  for  help,  —  help  to  drive  to  utter 
annihilation  this  dreadful  scourge. 

John  lived  long  enough  to  make  confession. 

Mr.  Mayburn's  head,  bleeding  frightfully,  was 
resting  upon  a  cluster  of  the  very  flowers  he 
had  playfully  gathered  with  and  for  the  dear 
child  whom  he  had  often  declared  he  could 
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not  live  without.  Streams  of  blood  subdued 
their  graceful  beauty ;  yet  one  spray,  fresh, 
unstained,  and  odorous,  with  its  tender  leaves 
and  delicate  blossoms,  had  stretched  itself  as 
if  with  thoughtful  care  to  conceal  a  cruel  gash 
in  the  noble  forehead.  The  fond  maternal 
heart  had  likewise  ceased  to  breathe,  to  throb 
a  response  to  child  or  friend,  and  in  the  beauti- 
ful face  recently  full  of  loving  smiles  not  a  sin- 
gle spark  of  the  dear  familiar  look  was  left. 

Did  we  say  Lina  was  safe  ?  Can  we  call  that 
flower  saved  over  whose  tender  form  the  tem- 
pest has  passed  with  relentless  power,  until,  all 
stricken  to  the  ground,  it  lies,  not  broken, — 
crushed  ? 


CHAPTER    VI. 

PAINFUL    DISCLOSURES. 

"  But  Time  went  ceaselessly  ;  joy's  rosy  hour 
Grew  dim  with  clouds,  and  storms  began  to  lower. 
New  joys  there  were  for  him,  but  grief  and  pain 
Taught  their  sad  lesson,  — never  learned  in  vain." 

(/f*f  HE  suddenness  of  the  shock  that  orphaned 
%&£  Lina  had  left  her  with  one  wild  wish, — 
sgf    to  die. 

"  You  must  live  for  me,  dear  sister,"  said 
Marion,  with  a  look  of  anxiety. 

Marion  had  not  said  those  words  in  just  that 
way  before.  More  than  two  years  had  gone, 
since,  completely  prostrated,  Lina  had  taken 
to  her  bed.  She  thought  over  those  words, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  uttered, 
until  she  became  fearful  of  her  own  imagina- 
tion.    She  raised  her  head  in  her  eagerness  to 
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learn  the  worst.  Then,  with  a  quickly-smoth- 
ered groan,  she  took  in  unsparingly  every 
change  in  the  face  of  the  other.  Her  searching 
eye  missed  not  a  single  thing.  Then,  with  an- 
other quickly-smothered  groan,  she  buried  her 
face  in  the  pillow,  feeling  that  nowhere  on 
earth  had  her  worn  spirit  a  home.  Fortunately 
uprose  to  memory,  then,  the  last  verse  her 
blessed  mother  had  read  and  commented  upon 
to  her,  —  "  There  shall  not  a  hair  of  your  head 
perish."  It  brought  to  her  new  resources  of 
thought  and  feeling. 

"  To-day  I  will  rest.  To-morrow  I  will  rise. 
No  doubt  I  haveheen  terribly  selfish  and  trying 
to  sister,"  she  thought,  striving  to  be  easy  in 
mind. 

The  morrow  found  her  doing  her  best  at 
gathering  health.  Harvard  was  now  over  three 
years  old,  very  talkative,  playful,  and  happy. 
He  evidently  considered  Lina  worthy  notice, 
and  trying  to  amuse.     The  little  fellow  sue- 
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ceeded  admirably.  Yet  shadows  and  prostra- 
tion had  not  wholly  left  her.  The  measure 
was  not  full.  Once  more  had  Lina's  tears  to 
flow.  Her  beloved  nurse  was  suddenly  seized 
with  disease  that  laid  her  low  in  the  grave,  be- 
fore the  child  of  her  loving  care  had  recovered 
health.  Again  was  this  child  fully  prostrated 
upon  a  bed  of  sickness  for  months. 

"  I  am  so  much  trouble  to  you,  sister.  I 
have  not  been  well  nor  a  comfort  since — " 
Lina  commenced,  then,  embarrassed,  paused. 

"  Since  my  marriage,"  ended  Marion,  sadly. 

"  Little  Harvard  is  four  years  old.  Oh,  Mar- 
ion ! " 

The  sisters  wept  together.  "  Three  years 
ago!"  thought  both.  The  younger,  seeing 
great  need  of  exertion,  did  her  best  at  getting 
up  again. 

"  I  think  I  will  go  over  to  Willowglen,"  she 
said  quite  suddenly  one  day.  She  had  not 
mentioned  the  place  for  many,  many  months. 
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"  Not  to-day,  the  air  is  so  chilly.  The  wind 
is  east,  I  think,"  quickly  said  Marion. 

"  Why,  Marion,  how  pale  you  are  !  What 
can  you  be  thinking  of?  The  wind  is  not  east. 
There  can  not  be  a  finer  day.  But  I  don't  know 
that  I  care  much  about  going.  Any  time  will 
do." 

Linawas  listless  and  indifferent  enough  now. 
Marion  sat  with  hands  wrung  together.  "  Li- 
11a,"  she  said  at  length,  with  veins  swollen  like 
purple  cords,  —  "  Lina,  I  have  something  dread- 
ful to  say  to  you.     Dear,  dear  little  sister  !  " 

Lina  plunged  her  head  in  the  bed  beside 
which  she  was  sitting.  Marion  was  glad  to 
have  those  intelligent  eyes  thus  hidden.  She 
began:  "Warren,  poor  fellow,  hasn't  much 
idea  of  money  nor  business.  If  he  had,  it 
would  be  better  for  all  of  us.  I  have  sometimes 
wished  he  had  been  poor  when  I  married  him. 
A  great  fortune  is  doubtless  an  injury  to  a 
young   man ;  it  gives   him  too   much  leisure 
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lime.  Lina,"  and  here  Marion  made  a  desper- 
ate effort  to  speak  distinctly,  — ;' Lina,  War- 
ren's affairs  are  embarrassed,  much  so,  dear." 

"  Go  on,  please,"  Lina  murmured,  as  Marion 
paused. 

"And  Willowglen  — "  recommenced  Mar- 
ion. 

"  Not  gone  from  us,  sister  !  "  cried  Lina, 
taking  her  head  from  the  pillow,  with  a  quick 
and  dreadful  appreciation  of  matters  thus  hesi- 
tatingly broached. 

Marion's  streaming  eyes  said  yes ;  in  no 
other  way  did  an  affirmative  come. 

"Do  not  mind  it,  sister.  When  I  get  strong, 
I  can  do  something  to  help  myself,  —  earn 
money,  I  mean.  I  am  not  very  backward  in 
my  books.  People  have  thought  me  quite 
forward.  Maybe  I  might  teach  little  chil- 
dren," said  Lina,  without  a  tear,  and  most 
modestly. 
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"  And  you  have  not  a  word  to  utter  against 
"Warren  !  "  broke  forth  Marion. 

"  He  needs  our  kindest  now,"  said  Lina, 
with  her  usual  discrimination  and  delicacy. 

"  Dear,  generous,  uncomplaining  child  !  " 

"  I  hear  Harvy  calling  for  you,  sister,"  said 
Lina.  Marion  crossed  to  where  her  sister  sat, 
pale  and  grave.  For  one  moment  the  sisters 
were  clasped  in  each  other's  arms.  When  the 
elder  had  left  the  apartment,  the  younger  dared 
by  a  certain  tearless  agony  to  show  her  grief. 

"  Dear  papa  would  not  have  placed  such  un- 
limited confidence  in  Warren  could  he  have 
foreseen  this.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  To  think  I 
have  now  no  right  to  enter  the  pleasant  gates 
of  Willowglen !  But  I  must  not  seem  much 
troubled  when  Marion  is  by.  She  has  enough 
without  that.  Oh,  if  she  hadn't  married  War- 
ren !  " 

Soon  after,  Warren  had  a  conversation  with 
Lina,  in   which  lie  wished  to  make  it  appear 
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I  hut  affairs  were  not  so  bad  after  all.  She  was 
not  deceived,  but  sat  noting  the  changes  in  his 
countenance  and  bearing.  A  recklessness  of 
speech,  an  uncalled-for  hilarity,  a  constant  ref-. 
ercnce  to  the  opinion  and  advice  of  "  my  good 
friends  Uhland,  White,  and  Torrey,"  a  slov- 
enliness of  dress,  a  shrinking  eye,  made  up  a 
very  different  being  from  the  man  her  sister 
had  taken,  "  for  better  or  worse,"  not  much 
over  five  years  before. 

These  disheartening  points  all  characterized 
the  present  Warren  Iloyt.  It  mattered  not  to 
his  pallid  listener  what  he  was  talking  about. 
She  saw  that  truth,  honor,  decency,  virtue, 
were  fast  departing  from  him.  And  for  Har- 
vard to  have  such  a  father !  She  thought  of 
her  own  father  with  fast-coming  tears.  He  had 
never  disgraced  nor  distressed  her.  In  the 
midst  of  her  grief  she  rejoiced  over  his  spotless 
name.  Another  source  of  joy  arose  from  the 
knowledge  that  Marion  was  less  worldly. 
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When  Harvard  was  five  years  old,  he  was 
made  very  happy  by  a  present  of  a  beautiful 
pony.  This  came  on  a  Christmas,  with  his 
father  as  Santa  Claus.  A  pony  had  long  been 
desired  by  Harvard,  who  was  a  fearless  little 
fellow,  and  who  soon  learned  to  ride  on  the 
smooth  roads  in  and  about  Aulmrndale,  accom- 
panied by  Lina  on  Bessie,  a  handsome  bay 
mare,  —  nearly  the  only  remnant  of  her  former 
wealth  and  state.  This  was  very  delightful 
exercise  to  both  children.  Marion,  from  the 
piazza,  beheld  them  depart  with  pride  and 
pleasure.  At  six,  Harvard  was  an  experienced 
equestrian.  Lina  tried  to  be  for  his  sake. 
She  avoided  all  roads  leading  to  Willovrglen. 
If,  when  setting  forth  on  a  ride,  she  rivaled 
the  lily  in  pallor,  she  invariably  returned  rival- 
ing the  rose  in  a  warmer  hue,  but  never  self- 
deceived  regarding  her  physical  condition. 

"  Don't  Lina  look  pretty  ?  "  cried  Harvard 
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one  morning,  in  admiration  of  the  girl's  rare 
beauty. 

Marion's  eyes  gave  her  little  son  all  the 
answer  he  desired. 

It  had  been  a  delightful  ride  to  both  chil- 
dren. Lina  retained  her  seat  in  the  saddle 
while  recounting  in  a  certain  chastened,  playful 
manner  everything  that  had  made  the  ride  so 
pleasant.  Her  deep  blue  habit  fitted  her  ele- 
gant little  figure  to  perfection.  Her  black  hat 
with  its  sweeping  feathers  contrasted  finely 
with  her  pure  complexion  and  golden  hair. 
Just  enough  of  color  tinged  her  cheek,  while 
her  smile,  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  ever  re- 
fined manners  and  words,  made  a  very  sweet 
creature  of  her. 

Harvard,  too,  formed  a  pretty  figure  in  the 
pleasing  picture.  He  had  not  dismounted,  but 
sat  listening,  aud  looking  with  bright  eagerness 
at  Lina,  now  and  then  putting  in  a  word  of  his 
own.     At  last  he  cried, — 
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"  Mamma,  who  is  that  strange  man  over 
there  by  the  carriage-house  ?  Has  papa  a  new- 
servant  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  Marion  indifferently  an- 
swered. 

"  Oh,  papa  is  there  too.  I  wonder  why  he 
don't  come  over  here  and  lift  me  off,  as  lie  al- 
ways does  when  he's  at  home.  I'll  ride  over 
to  him,  I  think,"  said  Harvard,  suiting  the  ac- 
tion to  the  word. 

The  stranger  took  too  familiar  an  interest  in 
the  pony,  Harvard  thought. 

"  Papa,  what  does  he  mean  ?  "  he  asked, 
when,  with  apparent  unwillingness,  Mr.  Hoyt 
approached  his  son. 

"  Hush,  Harvard  ;  don't  be  haughty  and  im- 
patient." 

"  But  he  talks  just  as  if  Jetty  were  his,  papa. 
What  can  he  mean  ?  " 

"You've  nearly  hit  the  truth,  young  sir. 
You  may  dismount  now,  if  you  please.     I've  a 
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good  ride  before  me  to  be  done  at  short  notice. 
Master's  little  girl  '11  be  very  anxious  to  see 
her  new  pony,"  said  the  stranger.  Harvard 
cried,  "  You  shall  not  touch  Jetty.  She  is 
mine,  sir.     Go  away  from  her  this  minute  !  " 

"  Pshaw  !  I  can't  dally,  boy.  Jump  down," 
replied  the  stranger. 

Harvard  gave  one  wild  look  at  his  father, 
whose  averted  face  confirmed  the  man's  story. 
Harvard  slipped  off,  threw  his  whip  upon  the 
ground,  and,  with  one  cutting  cry  of  pain, 
rushed  past  his  weeping  mother,  over  the  splen- 
did stairway,  and  entered  his  chamber. 

"What  is  this  trouble?"  asked  Marion, 
when  her  husband  came  tardily  toward  her,  in 
obedience  to  her  call. 

"  Nothing,  only  Jetty  is  going  off,"  he  said. 

"  Why  is  she  going?  "  interrogated  Marion. 

"  Because  she  can  not  help  it,"  jocosely  an- 
swered Mr.  Hoyt. 

"  But  why  ?  "  demanded  his  disgusted  wife. 
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"  She  has  changed  owners,  that's  all.  Some- 
time I  will  buy  Harvy  a  better  pony,"  replied 
Mr.  Hoyt. 

"  Oh,  Warren,  how  could  you  do  it?"  cried 
his  poor  wife. 

"  Pooh  !  How  foolish  to  feel  so  about  trifles ! 
"We  can  not  always  be  prosperous." 

"  True ;  not  if  we  wilfully  drive  prosperity 
from  us,  husband." 

"  Pooh,  wife  !  luck  will  come  to  us  yet." 

Marion  looked  at  her  husband  steadily,  then 
in  great  weariness  ascended  the  stairs.  She 
lingered  outside  Harvard's  door.  Like  angel- 
whispers  came  the  low  sweet  tones  of  Lina  in 
gentle  efforts  at  comfort  and  peace  to  the  heart 
writhing  under  its  first  sorrow. 

"  Blessings  on  my  sweet  sister !  I  could  not 
do  so  well  as  she,"  thought  Marion,  with  eyes 
where  tears  and  gratitude  were  struggling. 
She  did  not  enter  the  presence  of  the  children, 
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but  went  to  her  own  chamber,  and  sat  down  to 
gloomy  thought. 

"  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  being  my  wife 
would  have  me  ?  She  will  never  forget  that 
little  affair."  thought  Warren,  when  Marion 
had  left  him. 

That  little  affair  !  It  merits  explanation,  that 
it  may  be  known  how  Willowglen  became  the 
property  of  strangers. 

The  world  had  looked  upon  Mr..Mayburn  as 
a  wealthy  man.  Consequently  it  was  surprised 
to  jind,  upon  his  decease,  that  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  hiring  large  sums  of  money  of  Mr. 
Hoyt. 

"  Very  well,"  thought  the  world,  "  Mr.  May- 
burn  had  better  have  hired  of  him  than  of  anv 
other  man.  Mr.  Hoyt  will  never  see  Lina 
want." 

Marion  was  as  much  surprised  as  the  world 
to  learn  this  fact.     Still  more  surprised  was 
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she  to  find  that  Willowglen  belonged  to  Messrs, 
White,  Uhland,  and  Torrey. 

"  How  came  you  to  let  the  estate  pass  out  of 
your  hands,  Warren  ?  "  she  asked,  dismayed. 

"  Your  father  owed  me,  and  I  owed  the  gen- 
tlemen who  now  hold  the  place.  I  was  obliged 
to  pass  over  to  them  certain  papers  I  held, 
notes,  etc.,  against  your  father.  I  am  sorry, 
my  dear,  but  it  can  not  be  helped  We  have 
Auburndale,  Marion." 

"  See  that  you  keep  it,  Warren,"  replied 
Mrs.  Hoyt,  by  no  means  satisfied. 

A  few  days  later  she  was  walking  in  the  park, 
when  she  picked  up  a  pocket-book  belonging  to 
her  husband.  It  contained  a  paper  bearing 
many  copies  of  one  genuine  autograph  of  her 
father.  Flashes  of  mental  light  sometimes  re- 
veal to  us  hideous  darkness.  Her  agony  was 
complete.  She  had  no  God,  poor  Marion,  so 
she  blamed  fate.     Alas  fcr  all  of  us,  who,  in 
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1/ours  of  wretchedness,  have  no  God  to  flee  to 
for  comfort,  peace,  hope  ! 

Her  husband  a  forger!  The  thought  was  too 
horrible  to  Marion.  She  never  revealed  to 
Lina  how  culpable  Warren  had  been.  The 
knowledge  was  nearly  madness  to  herself. 
Besides,  her  sister  would  have  been  rendered 
more  miserable  by  the  revelation.  She  saw 
that  Lina  understood  that  somehow  Warren 
had  been  careless  in  the  management  of  their 
father's  property,  and  was  content  to  let  her 
think  so  without  desiring  to  enlighten  her  as  to 
the  extent  of  his  carelessness.  Warren  would 
not  have  forged  those  notes  against  the  living 
Mr.  Mayburn.  Three  evil  companions  were 
hunting  him  down  for  abominable  dues, — 
debts  of  honor.  These  fell  hunters  he  could 
easily  quiet  by  forging  notes  against  the  dead 
Mr.  Mayburn. 

Lina  never  had  strength  to  teach  other  thai? 
her    sister's    children.     But    when    able,    her 
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slender  fingers  assisted  Marion  in  sewing,  and 
much  kind  care  did  she  take  of  the  second  baby, 
James,  who  arrived  in  a  sea'son  of  dark  fore- 
bodings. 

And  all  these  changes  faithful  old  Dariel 
noted  with  sorrow  and  much  prayer.  Alas, 
how  the  child  of  his  love  had  depreciated! 
Sometimes  Marion,  with  Lina  and  Harvy,  rode 
down  to  the  old  man's  cot.  Such  visits  were 
always  beneficial  to  Lina,  who  thirsted  to  be 
with  Christ's  disciples,  and  who,  sitting  close 
beside  the  aged  saint,  listened  eagerly  to  the 
words  of  wisdom,  comfort,  and  love  those 
shriveled  lips  were  never  weary  of  dropping. 
And  how  she  longed  for  Marion  to  turn  from 
the  world  to  the  Father  of  all  light  and  comfort ! 
Oh,  happy  Lina  ;  oh,  happy  any  child  who  binds 
about  her  heart  the  word  of  God  :  "  When  he 
goeth,  it  shall  lead  him ;  when  he  sleepeth,  it 
shall  keep  him  ;  when  he  awaketh,  it  shall  talk  to 
him.     For  the  commandment  is  a  lamp,  and 
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the  law  is  light ;  and  reproofs  of  instruction  aro 
the  way  of  life." 

Although  little  enough  money  had  Lina  now, 
yet  she  found  many  ways  for  the  exercise  of 
her  charitable  disposition.  As  every  day  her 
spirit  became  more  nearly  allied  to  high  and 
holy  things,  so  also  was  waking  up  around  her 
a  freshly-discovered  world  of  living  interest. 
Often  the  money  for  a  needed  article  of  dress 
or  comfort  found  its  way  into  the  missionary- 
box,  or  about  the  thin  form  of  some  child  of 
poverty ;  or  in  sorrow's  dwelling  it  had  brought 
the  Word  of  Life,  to  root  out  for  evermore  dark- 
ness and  ignorance.  One  day  she  had  given 
Harvard  a  spelling-lesson  composed  of  longer 
words  than  he  had  ever  before  attempted  to 
learn.  One  of  those,  "  aspirations"  seemed  to 
have  a  peculiar  charm  for  him.  When  he  had 
mastered  the  spelling  of  it,  he  looked  in  hi? 
dictionary  to  fi  id  its  meaning. 
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'•  I  like  the  whole  of  that  word,"  he  cried, 
delighted. 
"  What  word?  "  asked  his  youthful  teacher. 
"  Aspirations." 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  means,  Harvy  ?  " 
"  Yes,  aunty.     Isn't  it  a  real  nice  word  ?  " 
"  I  think  it  is.     Now  give  rae  the  definition." 
"  Aspiration  :    an  ardent  wish  ;    a  full  pro- 
nunciation;  a  Wreathing  after." 

"That  is  very  well  given,  Harvy,"  said  Lina, 
who   added,  thoughtfully,  "  Do  you  remember  , 
what  Dariel  said  the  other  day  about  the  same 
word  ?  " 

"  Yes,  aunty.  But  I  don't  believe  I  should 
have  remembered  if  mamma  had  not  sighed  so 
heavily  while  he  spoke.  lie  said,  '  To  love  the 
world  only  was  a  miserable  thing,  for  it  was 
like  loving  something  that  could  not  fail  to 
bring  us  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Oar 
aspirations  should  be  higher,  heavenward ; 
out    instead   of    setting   our   aspirations    that 
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way,  we  were  apt  to  set  them  upon  obtaining 
wealth,  state,  and  other  things  of  earth,  earthy.' 
I  know  what  he  meant  all  the  time.  He  wants 
everybody  to  aspire  to  be  a  Christian." 

"  He    does    indeed.     So   does    every   other 
Christian,"  said  Lina. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DIUVEX    FROM  PARADISE. 

"  He  from  his  hereditary  nook 
Must  part:  the  summon* came ;  one  final  leave  we  took." 

^|3>EXT  to  James  came  Grace  and  Margie, 
^|&  the  tiniest  of  twins;  but  not  over  their 
Cp  innocence  and  helplessness  did  the  hopes 
of  the  mother's  heart  gush  forth  unchecked  by 
fear. 

By  and  by,  Harvard's  nurse  not  only  watched 
over  him,  but  extended  her  loving  and  sorrow- 
ful care  to  the  other  children.  This  happened 
when  Marion  and  grief  sat  side  by  side  through 
weary  days. 

Then  a  deeper  shadow  fell.  Can  we  write 
it?  Alas!  Auburndale  no  longer  belonged  to 
the   Hoyts.     The   man  who   held   the   largest 
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claim  upon  it  was  Mr.  Torrey.  Mr.  White 
bought  the  place  to  reside  upon  it.  He  had 
also  long  held  a  mortgage  upon  it.  Thus, 
through  vicious  habits,  had  Warren  Hoyt's  pa- 
ternal home  passed  out  of  his  hands. 

As  the  four  children  grew  old  enough  to 
claim  stories  from  Margaret,  she  sometimes 
told  them  about  a  beautiful  house,  filled  with 
everything  rich  and  rare,  that  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  park  where  magnificent  trees 
nodded  their  proud  heads  against  the  bine  bky, 
in  whose  thick  branches  the  birds  sang  all 
day  ;  of  various  flowers  and  clustering  vines  ; 
of  fleet-footed  deer,  with  branching  horns  and 
full,  bright  eyes;  of  a  fine  carriage  and  span, 
and  pony  ;  of  pet  rabbits,  dogs,  and  squirrels; 
of  sundry  playthings  costly  and  curious  ;  of  a 
lake,  beneath  (he  shilling  waters  of  which  dwelt 
a  thousand  fishes  that  darted  and  played 
around  the  merry  skiff  where  were  seated  her- 
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self,  and  a  certain  little  boy  she  could  name, 
and  a  negro  oarsman  in  gay  livery. 

And  when  the  three  younger  children  used 
to  clap  Llieir  hands  with  delight,  and  coax  Mar- 
garet to  tell  the  name  of  that  fortunate  little 
boy,  she  would  turn  aside  with  a  saddened 
face,  while  Harvard's  attention  seemed  to  have 
fastened  itself  upon  some  object  far  away  from 
the  gaze  of  his  little  companions.  At  the  close 
of  suck  narrations,  when  the  children  were  not 
minding  him,  he  would  steal  close  to  Margaret, 
and  whisper,  — 

"  Don't  say  over  those  tilings  again.  I  can't 
bear  it.     It  makes  the  tears  come." 

Then,  as  if  struck  by  her  thoughtless  loquac- 
ity, Margaret  would  clasp  him  to  her  heart, 
and,  amid  repeated  kisies,  promise  not  to 
wound  him  again. 

To  Harvard  the  remembrance  of  the  happy 
hours  he  had  spent  in  Auburndale  was  an  un- 
ending regret,  and  formed  a  ceaseless  longing 
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to  live  onoj  more  within  the  shelter  of  the  dear 
walls  that  he  had  first  opened  his  eyes  upon. 

The  Hoyts  seemed  now  forgotten  by  all  save 
Sorrow,  who  brooded  in  darkness  above  them , 
Often  Marion  longed  for  the  sympathy  and 
companionship  of  some  congenial  friend.  But 
none  of  her  former  acquaintances  noticed  her. 
About  her  lived  people  far  inferior  to  any  she 
had  formerly  imagined  existed  at  all,  and 
whom  some  strong  feeling  would  not  permit 
her  to  notice  unnecessarily.  Lina,  as  ever, 
was  her  greatest  dependence.  But  this  dear 
child  was  very  feeble,  and  constantly  growing 
weaker. 

One  day,  while  indulging  in  a  painful  revery, 
Marion  was  startled  by,  —  "Bless  me,  Marion, 
how  can  you  endure  such  low  walls !  Then 
the  neighborhood  is  so  wretched  !  Why  don't 
you  have  spirit  to  declare  you  will  not  live 
here  ?  You  —  yes,  you  fairly  disgrace  the 
family.     It's  well  your  parents  did  not  live  to 
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see  this.     And  is  it  true  that  you  even  take  in 


sewinsr 


?» 


"It  is." 

And  this  was  the  way  Mrs.  Uhland  first  en- 
tered the  humble  home  of  Marion  Hoyt. 

Marion's  quick  tear  and  meek  smile  told  how 
much  some  are  called  upon  to  endure  in  this 
world. 

"  Auburndale  is  so  different,"  rattled  on  the 
visitor,  daintily  gathering  up  her  dashing  robes, 
and  refusing  the  offered  chair. 

"  I  can  not  forget  that,"  sadly  replied  Marion. 

"  Do  you  think  our  carriage  is  safe  ?  The 
people  about  here  look  dangerous.  We  could 
not  drive  to  your  door  because  the  court  is  so 
narrow.  Even  Peter — whom  we  bade  follow 
us,  and  wait  below  —  turned  up  his  nose  at  the 
idea  of  any  of  our  connections  living  here," 
said  Mrs.  White,  who  accompanied  her  sister. 

These  sisters  were  finely  dressed.  The  chil- 
dren, with  the  exception  of  Harvard,  had  never 
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seen  such  glittering  colors  and  jewelry,  and 
their  eyes  and  thoughts  were  consequently  fully 
occupied.  They  were  quite  too  well-behaved 
to  be  troublesome  or  talkative,  but  their  pretty 
eyes  and  innocent  thoughts  did  not  lack  em- 
ployment. 

"  You  must  come  out  to  Auburndale,  and 
pass  an  hour  or  two,"  continued  Mrs.  White, 
with  great  apparent  condescension.  "  I'd 
rather  you'd  come  alone,  of  course,  as  children 
are  troublesome  in  strange  places,  and  your 
husband  is  a  disgrace.  I  have  come  to  buy 
your  watch,  if  you  will  sell  it  cheap  enough. 
My  Aurora  is  teasing  me  for  one,  and  so  I 
thought  I'd  come  here,  and  see  what  sort  of  a 
bargain  I  could  make  with  you,  before  I  visit 
the  jeweler's." 

"  And  I  thought  maybe  Lina  would  sell  hers 
to  me,  as  my  Fred  is  also  in  a  great  way  for  a 
watch,"  said  Mrs.  Uhland. 
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" 1  will  give  you  ten  dollars  for  yours,"  said 
Mrs.  White. 

"  I  will  give  the  same  for  Lina's,"  said  Mrs 
Uliland. 

Both  ladies  seemed  to  feel  that  they  were 
doing  wonders  of  benevolence  and  generosity. 

"  We  can  not  dispose  of  them,"  said  Marion. 

"  Indeed !  I  heard  you  were  very  poor. 
Well,  we'll  give  you  fifteen  dollars  apiece  then." 

"  Mrs.  White,  I  have  said  we  can  not  dispose 
of  them  at  present." 

"  Well,  then,  if  it  is  really  so,  whenever  you 
wish  to,  let  us  know  it.  I  think,  judging  by  the 
looks  of  things,  you  will  uot  be  able  to  keep 
them  long." 

Marion  closed  her  lips,  and  would  be  what 
she  had  ever  been,  —  the  ladylike  hostess;  but 
her  feelings  ran  riot,  threatening  rebellion. 

Not  a  sympathetic  word,  not  a  gift  nor  in- 
quiry for  Lina,  who  in  her  bed-room  wept 
while   they  were    there, —  wept   for  her  sister, 
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not  herself.  Harvard  sat  on  a  cricket  at  his 
mother's  feet ;  he  did  not  know  why,  but  he 
wished  while  those  unfeeling  ladies  were  pres- 
ent that  he  could  grow  up  a  man  right  away. 
He  heard  them,  in  a  loud,  assured  tone,  de- 
scribe the  beauties  and  gayeties  of  his  old 
home ;  he  saw  their  scornful  eyes  and  cold 
glances  leveled  at  his  mother,  and  noticed 
how  contemptuously  they  kept  aloof  from  the 
inmates  of  the  lowly  home  they  had  entered 
only  to  render  it  more  miserable  ;  and  wished, 
with  a  strange  wild  throb  of  revenge,  that  an 
earthquake  would  come  and  swallow  them. 

When  they  had  gone,  Lina  called  to  her  sis- 
ter. Marion  went  into  the  bed-room,  and  was 
shocked  to  see  how  bright  were  Lina's  eyes, 
and  how  deep  the  hectic  on  her  checks. 

"  I  am  glad  you  did  not  sell  your  watch  to 
those  ladies,  for  I  do  not  think  they  offered 
you  a  fair  price."' 

"  You  are  right,  darling.     And  so  you  heard 
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them, —  all  that  they  said,  very  likely.  I  wish 
the  walls  were  thicker,  for  you  are  often 
obliged  to  hear  unpleasant  things." 

';  Do  not  worry  on  my  account,  sister;  I  am 
comfortable  enough.  Do  you  know  what  the 
watches  are  really  worth  ?  " 

"  Not  far  short  of  their  original  cost.  Our 
parents  gave  one  hundred  dollars  for  each. 
Ten  dollars  was  a  great  offer  for  them,  pet !  " 
replied  Marion,  quite  ironically  for  her. 

"  But  when  we  do  need  to  part  with  them,  we 
will,  without  a  murmur,  sister.  After  all,  a 
body  can  do  without  a  watch,"  said  Lina,  with 
a  smile  that  drew  tears  into  Marion's  eyes. 

"  More  than  human,  almost  divine,"  mur- 
mured the  wretched  wife,  smoothing  Lina's 
hair. 

••  I  hope,  sister,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  sell 
mine,  whenever  you  need  to.  We  must-  not 
let  our  little  ones  suffer  for  anything  while  I 
have  it.     Perhaps  you  had  better  keep  yours  aa 
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long  as  possible ;  something  of  better  fortuno 
may  turn  up  for  you,  —  who  knows?  In  that 
case,  Harvard  would  like  your  watch.  I  think 
you  will  see  brighter  days." 

"Oh,  Lina!  I^ina!  The  comfort  that  you 
arc  !  " 

"  Not  so  very  much,  I  think.  But,  sister,  I 
want  you — I  want  you  to  think  less  of  me. 
You  know  earthly  idols  are  —  don't  cry,  Mar- 
ion !  —  are  apt  to  be  broken." 

"  1  do,  sweet  one.  But  may  God  spare  me 
my  idol  long  !  "  sobbed  Marion. 

That  evening,  when  Warren  came  home,  he 
angrily  told  Marion  that  "  her  cousin,  that  per- 
fumed sneak,  that  fair-weather  friend,  Percy, 
had  cut  him,  actually  cut  him,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  presence  of  a  score  of  old  acquaintances 
who  were  once  glad  to  turn  up  at — the  old 
place  down  there." 

And  speaking  of  "  the  old  place,"  that  hal- 
lowed spot,  that  Eden  from  which,  like  Adam, 
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for  his  own  sin,  he  had  been  ignominionsly 
driven  forth,  always  gave  poor  Warren  the 
blues,  an  aching  heart  to  Marion,  and  to  Har- 
vard countless  tears  shed  in  secret.  But  Lina's 
temper  was  of  higher  birth. 

Not  many  months  had  gone  by  ere  the 
watches  were  sold  to  a  man  who  talked  in  such 
a  way  to  Marion  that  she  thought  herself  very 
lucky  to  get  eighty  dollars  for  both.  This  sum 
bought  many  needed  comforts  for  Lina  and  the 
children. 

Once,  when  at  a  common  eating-house  Mr. 
Hoyt  had  imbibed  a  worse  quality  of  wine  than 
his  former  cellars  had  ever  dreamed  of,  he 
dressed  himself  with  scrupulous  care,  and, 
taking  Harvard  by  the  hand,  avowed  his  inten- 
tion of  dining  at  the  Umbers'.  In  vain  Marion 
implored  him  not  to  think  of  it,  and  in  vain 
Harvard  protested  he  did  not  wish  to  go  ;  the 
poor  man  was  bent  on  further  disgrace  to  him- 
self and  family. 
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"  I  (vill  go  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Hojt.  "  I  have 
not  been  to  a  dinner-party  for  an  age.  Umber 
gives  one  to-day,  I  hear.  As  he  never  sees  any 
of  ns,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  forgetting  to 
invite  us." 

"  If  he  wanted  to  invite  "us,  he  would  ;  that 
is,  if  his  wife  would  permit  him.  She  long 
ago  dropped  us,  Warren." 

"  Cease,  Marion.  I  find  Mrs.  Umber  is  not 
the  only  woman  desirous  of  ruling  her  hus- 
band. I  shall  go,  for  I  find  the  people  about 
here  do  not  quite  understand  the  immense  gulf 
between  them  and  me.  Just  now,  that  plebe- 
ian penny-postman,  that  clumsy  Abel  Lumbkin, 
actually  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder  with  all 
the  assurance  of  an  equal  on  the  most  familiar 
terms,  while  his  '  Hullo,  old  feller  ! '  rang  out 
on  the  foul  air  like  rolling  thunder.  I  scorned 
to  touch  the  creature,  but  I  trust  my  look 
sent  him  back  to  his  ignoble  sphere." 

"Mr.  Lumbkin   is  a  real  good  man,"  broke 
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in  Jimmy.  "  He  is,  for  he  gives  his  children 
nice  things  to  eat  and  wear  and  play  with. 
They  let  me  go  into  their  house  often." 

If  James's  belongings  had  been  anywhere 
but  in  that  poor  home,  he  would  have  been  has- 
tily driven  to  them  by  the  indignant  gaze 
Mr.  Hoyt  fastened  upon  him.  If  silenced,  the 
boy's  thoughts  were  busy  with  the  desire  to 
find  in  what  particular  Abel  Lumbkin  was  un- 
worthy to  address  his  father.  He  did  not  im- 
mediately discover  the  truth.  It  was  a  bitter 
moment  when  he  did.  For  respect  and  affec- 
tion for  so  weak  and  erring  a  parent  held,  with 
a  kind,  lingering  unwillingness  to  leave  their 
hold  upon  his  judgment  when  it  was  correctly 
drawing  the  line,  and  showing  Abel  Lumbkin 
to  be  the  better,  more  worthy  man  of  the  two. 

Marion's  heart  ached  as  she  saw  Harvard  go 
out  with  her  unfortunate  husband.  He  tried 
to  look  and  act  the  hero  for  the  sake  of  the 
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dear,  patient  mother  so  sorrowfully  watching 
him. 

"  Just  now  I  met  Warren  Hoyt,  and  spoke  to 
him,  meaning  to  urge  his  signing  the  pledge. 
But  he  shook  me  off  with  scorn.  It 'pears  to 
me  the  lower  he  gets,  the  haughtier  he  .treats 
his  old  true  friends.  He  don't  often  visit 
Dariel  now.  I  think  if  he  had  died  when  his 
mother  died  it  would  have  been  better  for  a 
heap  of  folks,  Dolly." 

"  It  seems  so,  I  confess,  Abel.  But  God 
knows  best." 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

INTRUDERS. 
"  My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world." 

*HAT  presumption !  "  groaned  Mrs.  Um- 
ber, when  into  the  presence  of  a  large 
"WF  Par*-y  the  inebriated  Hoyt,  dragging  his 
humiliated  son,  thrust  himself,  reeling  and 
grimacing. 

The  unfortunate  man  tried  to  make  himself 
agreeable  by  absurdly  shaking  hands  with  and 
addressing  a  few  immaterial  remarks  to  every 
person  present,  whether  they  had  previously 
met  o.r  not. 

"  Mr.    Umber,   bestir    yourself.     Think    of 

some  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  creature,"  said 

the  mistress  of  the  feast  in  a  terrible  whisper 

to  her  husband. 
126 
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"  Hey  ?  Get  rid  of  Hoyt  ?  I  thought  you 
liked  him.  At  least,  you  used  to  go  down  to 
his  place  often.  A  pretty  place  it  was  too; 
prettier  than  it  is  now,  for  all  White  and  Tor- 
rey  have  cut  down  here  and  stuck  in  there. 
But  that's  because  Torrey  and  White  haven't 
the  taste  of  the  Hoyts !  "  replied  Mr.  Umber, 
half  dreaming,  and  half  in  perplexity  what  to 
do  with  bis  unwelcome  guest,  and,  last  of  all, 
decidedly  offended  with  his  wife  for  her  heart- 
lessness. 

"  He  must  be  taken  from  the  company." 

"  I  see  that,  wife.  But  what  a  pity  he  hap- 
pened to  come  in  just  that  plight,  when  he  used 
to  be  so  welcome  here  !  And  what  a  pity  he 
lost  Auburndale !  " 

"  He  lost  it  because  he  played  and  drank 
deeply.  You  know  what  Mr.  Torrey  told  us 
his  tastes  even  in  youth  were.  So  don't  ram- 
ble into  the  past,  now." 

"  Mrs.  Umber,  it  is  my  private  opinion  that 
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Torrey  is  a  liar  and  a  knave.  I'm  glad  I've 
no  more  boys  for  him  to  tutor.  You  engaged 
him  for  our  son,  wife.  If  he's  ruined,  it  won't 
be  my  fault." 

"  What  a  goose  !  Has  all  your  talk  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand  ?  "  said  the 
lady. 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? "  and  Mr. 
Umber  raised  a  penitent  and  rather  humblo 
look  at  his  wife,  who  towered  indignant  and 
haughty  above  him. 

"  Do  ?  When  will  you  ever  learn  to  think  for 
yourself?  Take  him  into  your  private  smoking- 
room,  and  give  him  cigars  and  wine  in  plenty. 
Keep  him  there  at  any  cost.  I'll  send  the  boy 
into  the  kitchen.     Go  at  once." 

"  How  quick  you  arc  to  think,  wife  !  " 

The  next  moment  Mr.  Umber  had  ambled  to 
the  side  of  Mr.  Hoyt,  and  whispered, — 

"  Suppose  you  and  I  have  a  private  smoke 
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in  my  sanctum.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we 
met." 

"  I  sha'n't  stir  from  this  spot.  You  want  to 
drive  me  off.  I've  come  to  dine  here,"  was  the 
dogged  reply,  as  Hoyt  moved  away,  and,  with 
a  shadow  of  his  once  fascinating  manner,  strove 
to  make  himself  acceptable  to  all  present. 

"  Of  course,"  interposed  Mrs.  Umber,  fol- 
lowing him.  "  but  as  we  shall  not  dine  for 
an  hour,  wouldn't  you  enjoy  a  cigar  first?" 

"  I  see  through  you,  woman.  You  want  to 
get  me  out  of  the  house.  I  never  treated  you 
so  when  you  used  to  visit  me.     I  sha'n't  stir !  " 

With  this,  Mr.  Hoyt  measured  his  length  on 
a  brocatelle  lounge  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

"  Husband,  wouldn't  you  like  Mr.  Hoyt's 
judgment  upon  that  lot  of  wine?"  continued 
Mrs.  Umber,  nearly  in  despair. 

"  If  he  will  oblige  me  so  much,"  replied  Mr. 
Umber,  mentally  chuckling  over  his  wife's  su- 
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perior  wit,  yet  as  much  ashamed  of  her  want  of 
feeling. 

"I'm  willing,"  said  "Mr.  Hoyt,  putting  his 
arm  through  Mr.  Umber's,  and  stumbling  from 
the  room.  % 

"  How  dreadful !  Who  would  think  that 
wreck  could  be  the  once  elegant  and  courted 
Warren  Hoyt !  "  murmured  Mrs.  Torrey.  This 
lady  possessed  quick  but  rather  inactive  sympa- 
thies. "  Why,"  she  continued,  "  they  say  that 
his  wife  is  quite  broken  down,  poor  thing,  and 
actually  takes  in  sewing !  " 

"  Better  never  be  rich  than  allow  extrava 
gance  to  ruin  you,"  sententiously  said  Mrs. 
White.  "  Borden  hasn't  other  estates  within 
its  suburbs  equal  to  what  theirs  were." 

"  Mr.  Hoyt  was  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,"  said  Mrs.  Moreland,  a  lady  whoso 
kind  glances  had  often  wandered  to  Harvard, 
who,  with  flushed   cheeks   and   air  of  painful 
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embarrassment,  showed  that  his  feelings  were 
keen  and  sensitive. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Morcland,  just  as  if  he  couldn't 
have  kept  up  in  the  world  if  he  had  been  anx- 
ious to !  I  must  say,  though,  Marion  was  to 
blame  for  allowing  him  to  run  such  lengths. 
She  was  a  very  extravagant  creature,"  inter- 
posed Mrs.  White,  in  a  harsh,  decided  tone. 

"Not  extravagant  for  one  of  her  supposed 
means,"  said  Mrs.  Morcland. 

"  Both  were  to  blame  for  their  downfall," 
persisted  Mrs.  White. 

"  I  can  not  think  Mrs.  Hoyt  was ;  nor  was 
her  husband,  primarily.  I  would  not  be  the 
one,  nor  have  that  one  connected  with  me  by 
ties  of  consanguinity,  who  got  him  intoxicated, 
and  then  played  Willowglen  and  Auburndale 
out  of  Mr.  Hoyt's  reach,"  rpplicd  Mrs.  More- 
land  with  a  visible  shudder.  Her  quick  flush 
the  naxt  moment  showed  that  she  remembered 
that   sl)e    might   have   touched  an  unpleasant 
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chord.  Mrs.  White  blushed  and  attempted  a 
reply.  Mrs.  Torrey  stroked  nervously  the  folds 
of  her  satin  dress,  and  then  said, — 

"  The  habit  of  gambling  is  dreadful.  I  mean 
to  teach  my  boys  to  hate  cards,  and  all  sorts 
of  games." 

''That  is  a  good  resolve.  Teach  them  also 
to  shun  the  designing  and  unprincipled,"  said 
Mrs.  Moreland. 

"  You  would  also  prohibit  the  wine-cup  ?  " 
scoffed  Mrs.  White.  "  T  believe  you  advocate 
temperance." 

"  Assuredly.  I  would  hang  in  their  sleeping 
and  play  rooms,  as  a  motto  to  be  never  disre- 
garded, 'Taste  not,  touch  not,  handle  not.' 
We  can  not  too  faithfully  guard  the  precious 
lambs  committed  to  our  trust.  Do  you  teach 
your  children  the  value  of  the  Bible?  If  you 
do  not,  I  pity  them  and  you.  The  young  of 
the  present  day  are  not  as  familiar  with  it  as 
they  were  in  that  golden  time  when,  pillowed 
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in  the  arms  of  my  pious  mother,  I  heard  in  per- 
suasive tones  from  her  lips  how  holy  and  price- 
less a  gift  it  was.  Alas!  how  early  and  sadly 
missed  was  that  dear  parent!  But  her  lessons 
sunk  deep  in  my  heart.  How  often  she  said 
to  me,  '  Unless  our  deeds  have  a  foundation  in 
Christ's  wisdom  and  love,  they  have  no  sure 
hold.'  I  know  we  are  all  blind  by  nature,  but 
the  light,  the  imperishable,  God-given  light, 
can  penetrate  the  deepest  darkness." 

Mrs.  Torrey  looked  grave.  Mrs.  Moreland's 
words  reminded  her  of  a  time  when  she,  too, 
had  been  taught  the  truth  by  lips  long  ago 
silenced.  Mrs.  White  moved  away  with  an  ill- 
concealed  yawn  ;  she  had  no  remembrance  of 
a  period  when  the  Bible  had  been  held  up  as  a 
fitting  guide  and  friend  for  her. 

When  Harvard  entered  that  gay  room,  and 
encountered  so  many  surprised,  cold,  and  con- 
temptuous glances,  the  lightning  of  passion 
shot  through  every  vein.     He  had  left  his  sad 
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mother  with  a  desire  to  feel  and  act  the  hero, 
and  this,  with  intense  effort,  he  had  been  able 
to  do,  as  long  as  he  remained  within  the  range 
of  her  anxious  eye.  After  that,  his  spirits  sank 
to  their  old  level, —  the  level  he  always  grov- 
eled in  when  his  father,  intoxicated  and  care- 
less, insisted  upon  making  a  disgusting  specta- 
cle of  himself.  And  this  the  fallen  man  often 
did.  Harvard  was  almost  beside  himself  as  ho 
dropped  his  eyes,  after  his  first  hasty  and  com- 
prehensive, survey  of  the  proud  guests.  Ono 
wild  wish  for  a  hiding-place  filled  his  thoughts 
Wounded  pride,  injured  feeling,  a  present 
dreadful  disgrace  in  the  person  of  his  father, 
the  remembrance  of  his  mother's  distress,  and 
the  wonder  what  would  be  the  end  of  this  ren- 
contre, filled  his  eyes  with  raining  tears,  and 
his  little  form  with  convulsive  sobs.  His  heart 
seemed  bursting  with  passion  and  pain  when 
he  heard  the  comments  of  the  company,  not 
half  of  which  we  have  repeated,  the  whispered 
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com  ersation  of  tho  host  and  hostess,  conducted 
near  him,  and  beheld  his  father  turned  out  of 
the  room.  Then,  like  a  ray  from  heaven,  came 
the  welcome  voice  and  words  of  Mrs.  Morcland. 
Harvard  raised  his  eyes  to  take  a  full  if  furtive 
survey  of  the  benevolent-looking  and  plain- 
spoken  elderly  lady. 

Tears  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  but  his 
gaze  was  fastened  on  her  as  she  spoke,  for  a 
furtive  glance  had  not  satisfied  him.  There 
was  one,  then,  in  the  wide  world,  whose  frank- 
ly-expressed opinion  chimed  with  the  unspoken 
thought  that  had  burdened  many  a  revery  of 
his.  This  revelation  was  partial  peace  to  him. 
His  violent  excitement  left  him,  but  over  his 
young  face  settled  an  expression  of  mingled 
sadness  and  thought,  sorrowful  to  witness  on 
one  so  childlike  in  years  and  stature.  And  in 
all  save  feeling  Harvard  was  a  very  child. 
Sorrow  1  ad  denied  him  rightful  growth  of  size 
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and  strength,  but  had  greatly  developed  hie 
perceptions. 

Then  came  a  word  in  the  cold,  harsh  tones 
of  Mrs.  Uhland.  It  chilled  Harvard  more 
than  any  other  had  been  able  to.  Could  it  be 
a  true  one  ?  All  of  a  sudden  he  felt  so  weak 
that  lie  caught  hold  of  a  chair  to  support  him- 
self. Still  he  must  listen  to  the  story,  —  listen 
to  the  close. 

"  In  a  consumption  ?  Poor  child  !  She  al- 
ways had  a  delicate  look,  quite  unusual  to 
youth.  Ah  !  her  fate  would  have  been  far  dif- 
ferent had  her  sister  never  married  "Warren 
Hoyt !  I  remember  when  she  was  the  pet  of 
the  household.  She  was  lovely,  considerate, 
and  winning,  —  a  most  rare,  sweet  child.  Ah, 
well !  none  of  us  can  say  what  we  may  come 
to,"  replied  Mrs.  Moreland,the  lady  addressed. 

"  We  may  all  safely  calculate  on  an  end  far 
different  from  Lina's,"  said  Mrs.  Umber,  in  a 
light,  indifferent  way,  that  sent  the  blood  rush- 
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ing  through  Harvard's  veins,  while  his  brain 
seemed  on  fire  and  his  heart  bursting  with  this 
fresh,  unanticipated  sorrow. 

"What!  Lina  die!  What  would  become 
of  us  all  were  such  a  dreadful  thing  to  hap- 
pen ?  "  inly  groaned  Harvard,  who,  in  his  ea- 
gerness to  hear,  had  emerged  from  the  corner, 
where,  half-hidden  by  a  Psyche,  he  had  en- 
trenched himself  upon  his  entrance. 

"  Mercy!  how  that  boy  is  watching  us!  Is 
it  possible  he  did  not  know  Lina  was  ill  ?  I 
am  sorry  he  has  heard  of  it  here.  I  fancy  be- 
fore this  information  he  hasn't  had  the  pleas- 
antest  time  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Torrey. 

"  I  fear  he  had  not  heard  of  it  before.  How 
haggard  he  looks  !  l>ut  how  else  can  the  child 
of  an  inebriate's  home  look?  1  must  seek  out 
his  mother ;  I  am  glad,  while  looking  at  him, 
that  nothing  but  ignorance  of  her  place  of  resi- 
dence has  kept  me  from  her,"  thought  Mrs. 
Moreland,  going  to   Harvard,  and  addressing 
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a  few  words  to  him,  striving  to  lighten  the  evi- 
dent depression  of  feeling  under  which  he  was 
laboring. 

It  was  of  little  use.  He  could  not  forget 
what  he  had  heard  with  horror.  The  bolt  had 
descended,  and  never  again  could  its  corroding 
weight  be  removed. 

Mrs.  Torrey,  also,  tried  to  charm  him  into 
a  different  state  of  feeling.  She  could  not,  for 
poor  little  Harvard  remembered  many  unpleas- 
ant things  against  her  husband.  Mrs.  Umber 
saw  these  ladies  gathering  about  Harvard,  and 
did  not  like  it.  "  They  are  only  curious  to  find 
out  all  they  can  of  Marion's  poverty,  just  to 
humble  me,"  she  thought,  for  she  was  no  be- 
liever in  sympathy  for  the  lowly,  or  disinter- 
ested benevolence.  She  hurried  off  to  learn 
why  he  had  not  been  taken  to  the  kitchen,  as 
she  had  directed. 


CHAPTER  \.X. 

ROUGH   TREATMENT. 
"If  erst  he  wished,  now  he  longed  sore." 

(/Jf  EIEN  came  a  servant  and  took  Harvard 

f  below,  where  she  heaped  upon  him  cake 
and  fruit  in  such  quantities  that  he  won- 
dered it'  there  could  be  any  left  for  the  com- 
pany up-stairs.  It  was  well  for  Sally  Home 
that  her  mistress  did  not  witness  such  reckless 
generosity.  But  Sally  was  anxious  to  make 
amends  for  what  he  had  suffered. 

"Why  don't  vou  eat,  sonny?"  asked  Sally, 
kindly.  She  knew  his  history,  for  the  news 
the  parlor  discusses  always  takes  flight  to  the 
kitchen. 

"  You  are  very  good  ;  but  I  don't  want  any 
thing." 
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"  Kinder  lonesome,  hey  ?  In  course  you 
are  !  Childern  alius  are,  leastwise  mostly,  un- 
less they  have  childern  to  play  with." 

And  off  Sally  darted,  and  soon  returned  with 
a  sweet  little  girl,  a  year  or  so  younger  than 
Harvard. 

"  Here's  a  companion  for  yer.  She's  a  nice 
one,  an't  she  ?  Now  fall  to,  and  enjoy  your- 
selves !  "  cried  Sally,  after  carefully  closing  the 
door  behind  her. 

But  the  children  stood  looking  at  her,  or 
awkwardly  glancing  at  each  other. 

Harvard  saw,  in  the  rich  attire  and  costly  or- 
naments of  the  little  girl,  only  an  extension  of 
the  dividing  line  that  had  commenced  so  un- 
feelingly in  the  drawing-room.  And  the  little 
girl  beheld  in  Harvard  the  saddest-faced  boy 
she  had  ever  met.  At  present  they  could  not 
mingle.  Sally  looked  on  with  great  dissatis- 
faction. "  Aurory,  why  don't  ye  say  suthin'  ?  " 
she  asked,  with  a  perplexed  sniff. 
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"I  can't,  Sully." 

"  My !  Can't  ye  tell  this  little  gentleman 
that  ycr  name's  Anrory  White,"  said  Sally, 
anxious  to  beat  up  a  conversation  between  the 
two,  "  and  that  ye  live  down  in  a  splendid 
place  called  Auburn  —  well,  no  matter  where 
ye  live, —  what  an  old  fool  I  am!  —  and  that 
ye  own  a  pony  all  black  except  one  or  two 
white  spots,  —  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Sally  ;  and  that  it  once  be- 
longed to  a  little  boy  named  Harvard  Hoyt," 
interposed  Aurora. 

"  Massy  sakes  !  I  didn't  know  that,"  thought 
Sally.  "-  I'm  alius  a  blunderin',  'tickerlarly 
when  I  don't  mean  to." 

"  Now,  this  Harvard  Hoyt,"  continued  Au- 
rora, talking  to  our  hero. 

"  Never  mind  who  the  pony  belonged  ter," 
broke  in  Sally. 

"It  doss,  though,  Sally,  because    Harvard 
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was  once  rich,  very  rich,  but  his  papa  and  his 
mamma  made  him  poor  —  " 

"  His  mamma  didn't,  I  know,"  interposed 
Sally  ;  for  which  Harvard  gave  her  a  thankful, 
if  a  very  sad  smile.  He  did  not  feel  able  to  say 
a  word.   .  His  little  heart  was  full. 

"  It  must  be  so,"  gently  replied  Aurora,  "  for 
my  mamma  says  so  ;  and  she  also  says  that  I 
must  be  very  saving  and  prudent,  or  maybe  I 
shall  be  just  as  poor  as  he  is  now.  Mamma 
thinks  there's  nothing  so  good  as  saving.  But 
I  think  there's  something  better." 

"  You  do,  Aurory  ?  What  can  it  be  ?  "  said 
Sally,  as  she  stroked  the  silken  locks  with  a 
loving  hand. 

"  Can't  you  guess,  Sally  ?  "  shyly  asked  Au- 
rora. 

"  Not  if  I  tried  a  month,  Aurory." 

"  Can't  you,  little  boy  ?  "  asked  the  fairy, 
with  a  timid  air. 

To  her,  Harvard  seemed  very  wise,  because 
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of  liis  still,  sad  ways.  She  repeated  her  ques- 
tion. 

Haivard  smiled,  but  did  not  otherwise  an- 
swer. He  did  know  of  something  which  he 
thought  better  than  saving. 

"  You  see  he  can't,  so  ye'd  better  tell  us," 
urged  Sally. 

"  It's  giving,"  said  Aurora,  with  very,  very 
round  eyes,  and  a  peculiar  air  of  delight  and 
mystery.  "  You  needn't  tell  mamma  of  it ;  but 
when  I  am  a  woman,  won't  I  give  to  everybody 
that  needs,  whether  they  ask  for  it  or  not! 
that  is,  if  I  have  anything  to  give.  I  guess 
you'd  do  just  so,  little  boy.  So  would  Sally. 
]slj,  how  she  docs  give  her  earnings  to  the 
needy !  " 

"  You'll  alius  have  suthin'  to  give,  Aurory." 

"  Shall  I,  Sally  ?     Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Sure  as  I'm  alive." 

"  Oh,  Sally,  how  glad  lam!" 

"  It  mayn't  be  money,  Aurory." 
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"  May  not  be  money  ?  What  can  it  be, 
then  ?  "  asked  Aurora,  in  great  amazement. 

"  Sweet  smiles  and  gentle  words,  honey r 
I've  seen  them,  many  a  time,  go  furder  than 
money.  Nobody  can  take  them  away  from  ye, 
for  they're  yer  very  life,  and  nothing  short  on't. 
Now,  Aurory,  let  me  drop  this  ere  word  in  your 
car,  and  in  your'n  too,  little  man  :  never  be 
sparing  of  that  ye  can  give,  and  no  loss  to 
yourselves.  And  its  masterly  good  to  sacrifice, 
too, —  to  raise  an  altar  and  lay  thereon  all  that 
can  be  spared  from  the  outside  and  inside,  not 
rcservin'  to  ourselves  fatness,  or  the  cause  of 
fatness,  for  the  Lord  loveth  the  cheerful  giver, 
and  never  takes  more  than  He  can  give ;  and, 
yes,  childern,  never  takes  what  don't  belong  to 
Him.     Mind  that,  now,  and  bestow  freely." 

Before  Sally  had  ceased  speaking,  Harvard, 
as  well  as  Aurora,  was  sheltered  in  her  arms. 

After  a  few  mutual  embraces  and  kisses, 
Sally  separated  the  children,  momentarily  re- 
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taiuing  Harvard  for  the  purpose  of  whisper- 
ing, — 

"  Ye  needn't  let  out  to  her  what  your  name 
is;  it -would  half  kill  her  if  she  knew  she'd 
been  talking  yer  up,  right  afore  yer  face.  Nor 
ye  needn't  tell  yer  ma,  neither ;  it's  no  use 
makiu'  folks  feel  uncomfortable  for  nothin'. 
To  do  so  shows  ignorance,  or  a  want  of  our 
good  Lord's  grace  in  the  heart.  So  keep  it  to 
yourself." 

"  Does  she  live  where  I  used  to  ? "  asked 
Harvard. 

"  Yes.  But  don't  lay  it  up  agin  her.  It's 
none  of  her  fault.  She's  an  angel.  Just  look 
at  her  !  How  such  a  hard  couple  come  to  have 
that  lump  of  pure  gold  gin  'em  is  more'n  I  can 
imagine,"  replied  Sally,  as  Aurora  took  it  into 
her  happy  head  to  pirouette  over  the  brick  floor. 

"  Aurora  !  Aurora  !  Where  can  you  be  hid- 
den ?  "  cried  a  trio  of  joyous  voices,  as  a  fresh 
10 
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instalment  of  undiinmed  childhood  lighted  np 
the  homely,  ill-furnished  kitchen. 

"  Who  is  that  fellow  ?  "  demanded  the  fore- 
most child,  a  short,  thick-necked  boy,  not  yet 
but  of  frocks. 

"  My  friend  !  "  gayly  answered  Aurora,  float- 
ing up  to  Harvard,  and  wreathing  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  mingling  her  sunbeam  tresses 
with  his  dark  locks. 

"  I  guess  so.  Look  at  his  clothes !  Why, 
he's  real  poor  !  Let's  drive  him  out.  I  guess 
he  came  a-begging.  Come,  let's  hunt  him  out 
of  the  premises  !  " 

At  these  insulting  words  Harvard  started 
forward  ;  hut  instantly  following  him,  and 
placing  her  tiny  hand  over  his  mouth,  Aurora 
cried.  —  "Don't  speak  a  word,  little  fellow. 
Now  just  go  away,  Fred  Uhland,  or  else  my 
friend  may  c.o  something  awful  to  you.  Maybe 
he'll  shoot  you.  I  shouldn't  wonder,  there  ! 
You  couldn't  blame  him,  if  he  did." 
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"  Why,  children,  how  came  you  down  here, 
of  all  places  in  creation  !  I  missed  your  noise 
from  the  nursery,  and  that's  why  I've  hunted 
you  up.  Aurora  is  actually  hugging  that  low 
boy  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Umber,  suddenly  appearing 
at  the  door.  Then,  in  sterner  tones,  she  add- 
ed,— 

"  Grandchildren,  go  to  your  play-room,  and 
don't  leave  it  again  until  you  arc  bidden.  Boy, 
you  can  wait  here  till  your  vile  father  sees  fit 
to  take  his  departure,  or  go  now,  as  you  please." 

"  I  shall  not  leave  without  him.  It  would 
not  do,"  replied  Harvard. 

"  Very  well.  Only  be  sure  never  to  enter 
my  doors  again.  Your  mother  must  have  put 
you  both  up  to  coming.  That's  no  way  to  gain 
our  notice,  I  can  tell  her." 

"  She  did  not  want  us  to  come ;  indeed  she 
did  not !  Father  would,  and  made  me  come, 
too." 

"  Humph  !     Come,   children,   come."     And 
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the  haughty  woman  drove  the  little  ones  out, 
but  not  until  Fred  had  caught  up  a  piece  of 
brick  from  the  broken  floor,  and  sent  it  with 
force  at  Harvard's  head. 

Seeing  this,  Aurora  darted  back,  and  pressed 
a  kiss  upon  the  wound,  a  drop  of  blood  from 
which  deepened  the  coral  of  her  sweet  lips. 
She  did  not  know  of  this  acquisition,  but  Har- 
vard did. 

His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  they  followed  the 
fairy  in  her  swift  flight  from  the  apartment,  for 
Mrs.  Umber  had  dared  to  lay  a  harsh  hand  ou 
the  delicate  neck,  that  blushed  as  if  with  shame 
for  such  coarse  manifestations  from  one  whose 
constant  boast  and  gratulation  was,  "  I  am  a 
lady." 

"The  temper!  To  strike  that  darling! 
There,  don't  stir,  Harvard ;  you  would  be  but  a 
mouse  in  the  cat's  grasp.  I'll  tell  Aurory, 
however,  that  ye  wanted  to  come  to  her  rescue. 
They'd  better  mind ;    she  may  fly  away  from 
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them  some  day,"  sobbed  Sally,  as  she  engaged 
vehemently  in  the  drudgery  on  hand  to  drive 
away  her  distress. 

"I  could  —  I  could  —  "  commenced  Har- 
vard, in  angry  excitement,  and  with  clenched 
fists. . 

"  Attack  the  wicked  woman,  I  s'pose.  But, 
my  child,  it  would  do  no  good,"  interposed 
Sally,  resting  on  her  broom-handle,  the  better 
to  survey  the  child's  face  as  she  spoke.  "  God 
will  make  it  right,  though." 

Harvard  sat  down,  thoughtful  and  heavy- 
hearted  enough  for  one  of  mature  years.  This 
gloom  did  not  last  long.  He  would  not  have 
it  so. 

"  Wal,  what  conclusion  have  ye  come  ter  ?  " 
inquired  Sally,  again  resting  on  her  broom, 
having  swept  everything  out  of  its  place  but 
Harvard,  under  whose  chair  her  keen  eye  had 
caught  sight  of  a  few  straggling  particles  of 
dust. 
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Harvard  smiled,  but  did  not  answer  in  any 
other  way.  He  could  open  his  mind  with  the 
high  resolves  it  had  formed  to  none  but  his 
mother.  Yes,  there  was  one  other, — he  thought 
of  her  with  a  sigh,  —  one  so  good  and  unfail- 
ing; she  must  know  too.  Perhaps  it  might 
help  her  get  well  to  see  him  hopeful,  and  strong 
in  a  good  purpose ;  at  any  rate,  if  at  any  time 
he  gave  up  in  despair  through  disappointment, 
she  should  never  see  it.  He  would  guard  his 
face  and  speech  in  her  presence.  He  now  no- 
ticed that  Sally  was  growing  uneasy.  He  soon 
saw  why,  as  she  kept  glancing  under  his  chair. 

"  I  would  have  moved  before  if  I  had  known 
I  was  in  the  way,"  he  said,  apologetically. 
His  respectful  manner  delighted  and  gratified 
Sally. 

"  Ye're  a  good  boy.  Ye'll  see  luck  yet,  or 
Sally  Home  is  no  prophet.  Be  pertickler  to 
honor  y3r  mother,  and  father  too.     Parents  are 
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parents,  lot  'em  be  what  they  will.  I  know,  for 
I  lost  mine  airly  in  life." 

After  saying  this,  Sally  bathed  and  bound  up 
his  head,  finished  her  sweeping,  and  told  him 
stories  while  polishing  her  silver.  Well-dressed 
servants  of  both  sexes  occasionally  entered  the 
kitchen,  but  were  qnile  too  high  to  notice  our 
hero  except  by  a  hasty  glance. 

Mr.  Hoyt  did  not  announce  his  readiness  to 
return  to  his  anxious  wife  until  late  in  the 
evening.  Being  summoned  to  attend  him, 
Harvard  found  him  sitting  on  the  granite  steps, 
the  street-door  closed  and  locked  behind  him, 
and  a  basket  hanging  on  his  arm.  With  sOme 
difficulty  he  arose,. and  said, — 

"  Why,  my  boy,  how  came  yon  to  leave  this 
stately  mansion  by  the  servants'  door?  A  rel- 
ative's mansion,  —  a  right  noble  relative  too. 
Harvard,  you  are  too  humble.  I'm  ashamed 
of  you.  Go  up  the  steps,  ring  the  bell,  enter 
the  hall,  and  take  proper  leave  of  your  kind  un- 
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cle  and  aunt,  then  come  out  of  the  guests',  not 
the  servants',  door.  Come,  go  at  once,  my  son. 
I'll  sit  down  again,  and  wait  for  you." 

"  Father,  not  for  the  world  !  I  heard  the  por- 
ter slam  and  lock  the  door  behind  you  as  I 
came  along.  They  have  all  had  enough  of  us, 
father.     Can  not  you  see  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  a  jealous  little  pate  !  We  were 
right  welcome  guests,  I  tell  you.  I  did  not  see 
much  of  you,  but  of  course  you  were  well  cared 
for." 

"Oh,  father!"  sighed  Harvard,  helping  him 
to  his  feet.     Xo  easy  task  was  it  to  do  this. 

"What  now?"  asked  Mr.  Hoyt  sharply, 
throwing  off  his  son's  hand,  and  endeavoring  to 
walk  with  dignity  and  grace. 

"  Nothing."     Harvard  saw  it  was  of  no  use 
to  talk  mucli  to  his  father  then. 
•    "  What  have  you  in  that  basket  ?  "  he  asked, 
perceiving  how  carefully  his  father  carried  it. 
"  Oh,  fruit,  cak«,  and  bonbons  for  your  dear 
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mother  and  tl.e  children.  Here,  Harvy,  take  it, 
but  carry  it  straight,  if  you  can,  which'll  be 
more  than  I  am  able  to,  owing  to  a  weakness 
in  my  legs,  I  suppose.  Won't  they  be  glad  of 
it?  What  fine  people  the  Umbers  are, particu- 
larly Mr.  Umber,  who  would  not  rest  until  he 
had  engaged  me  in  a  confidential  chat  in  his 
own  private  sanctum,  —  a  splendid  apartment, 
by  the  way,  such  as  I  used  to  have,  heigho !  — - 
and  mean  to  have  again,  —  and  made  me  pass 
judgment  upon  a  lot  of  new  wine.  And  I  had 
my  dinner  there,  too.  I  believe  I  went  to  sleep 
after  I  had  eaten.  When  I  awoke  I  found  my- 
self alone  in  the  room,  and  not  feeling  quite 
well  enough  to  hunt  him  up,  I  made  myself  at 
home  among  the  luxuries  at  hand.  When  your 
over-fastidious  mother  knows  how  much  we've 
enjoyed  ourselves,  she'll  not  object  to  our  com- 
ing again,  will  she  ?  " 

"  I  never  will  come  again,  father!  " 
"  Harvy,  Harvy  !  how  ungrateful !  " 
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"  They  did  not  want  ns  here,  father,"  the  boy 
could  not  help  declaring. 

"  They  did,  Harvy.    Don't  be  jealous,  sonny." 

Harvard  found  it  of  no  use  to  overthrow  the 
disgusting  self-complacency  of  his  father.  He 
was  glad  the  walk  home  was  long.  The  eve- 
ning afforded  no  facilities  for  riding  in  that 
direction.  Mr.  Hoyt  must  of  necessity  become 
more  sober  the  longer  he  exercised  in  the  clear, 
frosty  air.  This  he  evinced  by  becoming  more 
clear  in  ideas  and  speech,  while  the  "  weakness 
of  his  legs"  was  visibly  decreasing. 

Now  was  Harvy 's  time. 

"  Father,  let  me  throw  away  the  stuff  in  this 
basket." 

"What  ails  the  boy!  Mrs.  Umber  —  or 
Cousin  Umber,  as  I  ought  to  call  her  —  filled 
it  with  her  own  hands.  Do  you  hear  ?  Throw 
it  away  ?  Here,  pass  the  elegant  toy  to  me.  I 
am  not  ungrateful.  I  am  not  so  mean  and  self- 
ish as  to  wish  to  deprive  others  of  unexpected 
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pleasure.  Besides,  I  asked  her  to  givo  it  to  me. 
That  step  toward  doing  something  for  a  living 
will  please  Mrs.  Hoyt.     "Will  it  not,  my  son  ?  " 

"  Father,  do  let  me  throw  the  basket  away  !  " 

"  I  shall  not.  l  "Willful  waste  makes  woful 
want,'  "  said  Mr.  Hoyt,  snatching  at  the  basket. 

"  Father,  do  hear  inc  !  Don't  let  it  be  said  that 
the  children,  and  precious  Aunt  Lina,  and  mo- 
ther, dear  mother,  ate  the  leavings  of  a  feast 
they  were  not  thought  good  enough  to  be  in- 
vited to !  " 

This  appeal  had  the  desired  effect  with  Mr. 
Hoyt.  Somehow  it  penetrated  beneath  his 
drunken  sense  of  matters,  and  reached  his  heart 
Leaning  against  a  lamp-post,  with  the  back  of 
his  hand  he  wiped  away  a  few  maudlin  tears, 
and  muttered  incoherent  regrets  at  his  "  con- 
founded ill-luck,"  as  Harvard  opened  the  cover, 
and  threw  the  basket  with  its  offensive  contents 
over  a  wall  separating  a  lot  from  the  highway. 
And  then,  to  Harvard's,  consternation,  he  drew 
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a  flask  from  his  pocket  and  applied  it  freely  to 
his  lips.  This  too,  Harvard  feared,  came  from 
the  house  the}7  had  left.  By  the  time  they  had 
readied  home,  Mr.  Hoyt  was  unfit  for  any  spot 
but  his  bed,  to  which  Marion  lighted  him  with 
much  of  the  tender  care  of  former  days,  wish- 
ing to  shield  him  from  the  angry  eyes  of  Mar- 
garet. 

But  Harvard  lingered  in  the  simple  parlor  to 
relate  some  of  the  events  of  the  day,  and  to 
cheer  his  listeners  with  just  as  much  of  a  bright 
story  as  he  could  make  out  of  the  whole.  Sally 
was  highly  lauded  and  admired  by  all.  He 
told  them,  too,  of  the  fairy  child  whose  joyous 
presence  and  generous  protection  had  made  her 
a  very  Aurora  to  him.  But  lie  could  not  speak 
of  the  warm  indignant  kiss,  nor  the  proof  of 
her  beautiful  sympathy  that  her  pure  lips  bore 
away. 

This  was  a  secret  he  hid  far  out  of  sight,  in 
the  holiest  chamber  of  his  heart.     None  should 
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know  it  but  himself.  It  was  wealth  to  hiin  ; 
not  above,  but  apart  from  that  he  held  in  the 
gentle  being  who  called  him  son  ;  and  in  that 
of  her  who  stroked  his  face,  and  bade  him  in  a 
faint  voice  "  never  forget  Lina  ;  "  in  that  of  the 
almost  fatherless  little  ones  who  called  him 
brother,  yet  looked  up  to  him  with  almost  the 
reverence  and  affection  of  children. 

How  thin  had  grown  Lina's  cheeks,  how  hol- 
low her  temples,  and  feeble  her  voice  !  Har- 
vard noticed  all  this,  as  he  chattered  of  his 
visit.  When  he  left  her  to  go  to  his  room,  he 
knelt  beside  his  couch,  and  begged  with  stream- 
ing tears  that  her  days  might  be  long  in  the 
land, — long  enough  to  enjoy  the  fruition  of 
ennobling  aspirations  born  of  that  hard  day. 

Long  before  this  hour,  Mrs.  Umber  had 
charged  her  family  and  guests  not  to  tell  Au- 
rora the  name  of  the  meanly-clad  boy  who  had 
come  uninvited  and  unwelcome. 

"  She   is  a  strange    child ;  has  no   sort   of 
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pride  ;  and  such  a  passion  for  the  poor !  It 
would  kill  her  to  know  his  name.  She  would 
pine  in  the  house  after  knowing  he  had  lived 
there  in  luxury  before  her,"  said  the  heartless 
woman,  who  added,  "The  other  children  had 
better  not  be  told  his  name,  as  they  would  be 
ant  to  tell  her." 


i\ 


CHAPTER  X. 

DARKER   DAYS. 

"  Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppression  stareth  in  thine  eyes." 

^WELVE  months  dragged  wearily  on. 
Denser  clouds  gathered  about  the  Hoyts. 

^  Margaret  went  away  to  enter  a  home  of 
her  own,  Letter  than  that  she  left ;  and,  as 
means  were  lacking  to  furnish  help  in  her  stead, 
Marion's  own  hands  were  obliged  to  perform 
the  most  menial  offices,  with  such  assistance  as 
her  children  were  able  to  afford  her.  Mr. 
Hoyt  hai  become  a  burden  as  well  as  disgrace 
to  his  family,  and  often  drained  the  scant  earn- 
ings of  his  wife  and  Harvy  to  indulge  in  low 
gaming  and  betting,  or  to  spend  in  ale-houses. 

Ah,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  murmur  at  hav- 
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ing  Lina  to  support !  This  was  worse  than  all 
the  rest  to  Marion.  During  this  period  of  sor- 
row, Harvard  was  rapidly  developing.  He  saw 
how  much  it  became  his  duty  to  assist  his  un- 
complaining mother,  who  had  chosen  Christ  to 
be  her  support.  He  did  not  grow  restive  un- 
der the  responsibility  this  conviction  presented. 
Shades  of  care,  annoyance,  and  displeasure 
often  rested  on  his  face  —  indeed,  the  first 
never  left  it  —  upon  witnessing  the  conduct  of 
his  father,  but  seldom  did  a  harsh  word,  never 
a  complaining  one,  drop  from  his  lips.  He 
quietly  drew  in  countless  lessons  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Lina.  As  far  as  possible,  in  the 
presence  of  his  mother  a  state  of  calm  happi- 
ness seemed  to  pervade  him.  He  helped,  en- 
couraged, and  cheered  her;  entertained  the 
children  ;  and  unconsciously,  by  the  force  of 
his  own  example,  taught  them  to  be  hopeful, 
energetic,  persevering,  and  patient.     But  there 
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were  Lours  when,  unseen,  the  child's  assumed 
strength  gave  way. 

"  Taste  not,  touch  not,  handle  not,"  in  letters 
made  of  scraps  of  colored  leather,  with  an  or- 
namental border  of  the  same  material,  hung  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  in  which  Harvard  and  James 
lav.  Every  morning  the  eyes  of  both  boys  took 
in  these  words  before  any  other  object. 

"  If  that  sign  didnt  hang  there,  I  never 
would  touch  a  drop  of  any  kind  of  intoxicating 
drink.  I  guess  Mrs.  Moreland's  little  folks  never 
knew  what  drunkenness  was,  or  she  might 
jmo  use  in  hanging  up  such  words,"  said 
James,  upon  first  beholding  the  motto. 

"  But,  Jimmy,  we  can  not  be  too  safe.    Don't 

you  remember  our  minister's  text  last  Sunday 

was,  — '  Let  him  who  thinketh  he  standeth  take 

heed   le,st  he  fall "  ?     So  aunty  says  our  dear 

heavenly  Father  must  have  seen  the  need  of 

constant  watchfulness,  or  he  would   not  have 

put  those  words  in  his  Bible,  little  brother." 
11 
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"  No,  indeed  !     But  you  needn't  fear  for  rae, 
Harvard.     If  I  thought   I   should   ever   be   a 
drunkard,  I'd  fall  right  down  on  my  knees  here 
and   pray  God  to  take  me  straight  at  once  to 
Hi  m." 

JSTot  long  after  this  conversation,  the  motto 
was  carefully  taken  down,  and  carried  to  a 
humbler  home,  where  again  it  occupied  a  posi- 
tion at  the  foot  of  the  boys'  bed ;  but  the  wall 
against  which  it  hung  was  neither  lathed  nor 
plastered ;  and  the  light  by  which  it  was  seen 
came  in  feebly  through  three  panes  of  glass. 
The  remainder  of  the  window-frame  had  adopted, 
wood  and  tin  instead  of  glass.  It  was  a  poor 
tenement.  Distress  is  ever  the  atmosphere  of 
the  inebriate's  home.  But  Harvard  put  the 
best  face  upon  their  present  abode,  for  the  sake 
of  his  mother,  to  whom  he  said,  buoyantly,  — 

"  Mother,  I  think  we  can  sec  more  of  the  sky 
here  than  we  could  at  the  other  home.  That 
is  always  a  pleasant  sight,  especially  when  the 
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sun  shines  or  the  stars  arc  out.  Even  when 
there  is  a  storm,  the  sky  is  grand  and  wonder- 
ful. Last  night  I  came  to  this  window,  and 
what  should  I  sec  hut  the  beautiful  full  moon, 
right  there,  beaming  down  upon  me  !  Oh,  how 
happy  it  made  me  !  Mother,  I  don't  think  peo- 
ple ought  to  feel  badly,  no  matter  what  trou- 
bles them,  if  they  can  see  the  moon  and  stars 
and  sun  and  slew     Do  you  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  !  And  I  don't  think  a  certain 
woman  I  could  name  ought  ever  to  feel  badly, 
when  she  has  such  a  hopeful,  strong  young 
spirit  to  help  her  along."  And  with  this,  Ma- 
rion strained  Harvard  to  her  breast,  then  bent 
her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  breathing  an  inau- 
dible prayer  for  his  continued  growth  in  every 
good  and  perfect  thing. 

Before  Harvard  had  praised  the  meager 
home,  the  children  were  sitting  about  in  great 
discontent.  They  missed  their  former  pleas* 
anter   home,   and   especially   their   playmates, 
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the  little  Lambkin  children.  Bat  Harvard's 
liopefal  words,  and  the  impulsive  embrace  of 
their  mother,  awed  and  subdued  them  into  a 
different  state  of  feeling,  until  they  too  began 
to  see  beanties  where  they  had  beheld  only  de- 
formities. 

"  I  will  sell  pea-nuts  between  schools,  mother, 
if  you  are  willing.  It  is  quite  a  profitable  busi- 
ness," said  Harvard,  merrily  showing  a  dime 
that  he  had  earned  by  holding  a  gentleman's 
horse.  The  kind  maternal  smile  encouraged 
him  to  proceed. 

''This,  added  to  what  I  got  yesterday  for 
helping  Mr.  Brown  clear  up  his  store,  will  make 
twenty-five  cents,  —  quite  a  capital  to  begin 
with.  I  can  purchase  the  pea-nuts  about  the 
wharves  cheaper  than  at  the  stores." 

But  1  dread  to  have  you  enter  such  places, 
my  son,"  said  Marion,  in  the  fullness  of  a  mo- 
ther's loving  anxiety. 

"  I  can  take  care  of  myself.  You  have  tauglt 
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me  how,"  Harvard  answered  in  a  confident 
tone,  while  the  bright,  earnest  face  spoke  the 
firmness  of  character  his  poor  father  had  ever 
lacked. 

At  first,  tliis  business  of  selling  pea-nuts 
promised  well.  Indeed,  Marion  was  often 
surprised  and  pleased  at  the  little  hoards  Har- 
vard nightly  tossed  into  her  lap. 

James's  efforts  at  errand-going  helped  swell 
the  daily  income,  for  the  example  of  the  older 
brother  was  not,  could  not  be  lost  upon  the 
younger,  and  the  little  fellow,  although  often 
sorely  tempted,  bravely  refrained  from  laying 
out  in  toys  and  confectionery  the  simple  earn- 
ings gained  when  other  children  of  his  age  were 
enjoying  sports  that  his  active  young  spirits 
longed  to  engage  in. 

"Here  are  two  oranges,  mother.  Only  think, 
a  gentleman  gave  them  to  me  of  his  own  ac- 
cord !  I  s'pose,  though,  he  saw  me  looking 
at  'em  pretty  hard,"  cried  James,  bursting  in 
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one  day,  and  giving,  with  a  blush,  the  last  clause 
of  his  story  in  a  less  firm  tone  than  the  two 
preceding.  But  as  the  owner  of  the  kind  eyes 
looking  so  lovingly  into  his  could  not  find  it 
in  her  heart  to  chide  him,  he  continued,  ex- 
citedly, — 

'  Please,  cut  'em  into  seven  pieces,  and  save 
one  for  father." 

"Yes,  save  the  biggest  for  father.  Mayn't 
she,  Jimmy?"  shouted  the  little  girls,  follow- 
ing Marion  to  the  closet  for  a  plate  and  knife, 
and  patiently  awaiting  their  share  of  the  lus- 
cious fruit. 

"Father"  was  always  remembered.  The 
gentle  teachings  of  the  wronged  wife  were  never 
against  one  whose  strong  arms  should  have 
sheltered,  where,  instead,  they  enfeebled. 

Soon  Harvard  found  his  pea-nut  business  less 
lucrative  than  at  first.  Other  boys,  seeing  how 
well  he  was  doing,  engaged  in  it.  To  his  sur- 
prise, they  sold  more  for  the  same  money  than 
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he  was  able  to.  He  did  not  know  Ik  w  they  could 
do  this,  until  he  caught  two  of  them  filling 
their  pockets  from  the  boxes  of  a  grocer,  who 
was  waiting  on  customers.  This  disclosure 
troubled  Harvard.  As  he  was  the  only  one 
who  knew  of  the  theft,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
imperative  duty  to  inform  the  grocer.  Yet, 
although  feeling  that  the  boys  were  guilty,  his 
kind  heart  trembled  for  them,  and  very  likely 
apprehended  a  harsher  punishment  than  they 
would  receive.  He  concluded,  after  some  de- 
liberation in  the  store,  to  confer  with  his  mo- 
ther before  saying  anything  to  the  grocer.  As 
if  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty,  and  just  as 
he  was  going  to  advise  the  boys  to  make  con- 
fession to  the  grocer,  —  which  plan  his  mother 
had  proposed,  —  they  were  detected  in  a  lepeti- 
tion  of  the  theft. 

Previous  to  their  detection,  however,  they 
met  Harvard  as  he  was  stopping  to  sell  his  hon- 
est merchandise  to  a  group  of  school-children. 
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"  Don't  buy  of  him  !  He  is  real  mean  !  We 
will  sell  you  more,"  shouted  the  dealers  of  ill- 
gotteu  pea-nuts,  rushing  up  and  pressing  Har- 
vard into  the  background. 

"  I'll  patronize  you,  boys,"  answered  a  hand- 
somely-dressed lad,  very  pompous  and  impor- 
tant, eyeing  with  ineffable  scorn  our  downcast 
hero. 

"  Oh,  Fred  Uhland  !  Aren't  you  ashamed  to 
buy  of  those  mean  boys  who  shoved  that  boy, 
behind  there,  right  out  of  his  place?"  cried  a 
voice,  sweet-toned  and  clear,  that  made  Har- 
vard's heart  leap  and  his  cheek  flush. 

M  Xo  ;  I  don't  forget  some  things,"  was  his 
dogged  reply.     Fred  knew  Harvard  at  a  glance. 

"  Here,  little  fellow,  how  much  do  you  ask 
for  the  whole  of  your  pea-nuts  ?  "  asked  the 
same  very  sweet  voice. 

"  Thirty  cents,"  replied  Harvard,  without 
raising  his  eyes,  —  a  fierce  struggle  the  while 
going  on  in  his  breast. 
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"  Only  thirty  cents  ?  How  lucky  for  me ! 
I've  got  just  the  sum."  And  tiny  white  fingers 
dropped  bits  of  silver  into  Harvard's  palm,  while 
the  musical  voice  counted  the  amount. 

"  Now,  boys  and  girls,  help  yourselves.  I 
couldn't  eat  so  many  in  a  year !  " 

As  Aurora  spoke,  she  held  the  basket,  while 
her  school-mates  gathered  about  her.  Fred 
Uhland,  who  had  purchased  a  quart  of  nuts  of 
the  dishonest  boys,  stood  aloof,  sulkily  and 
meanly  keeping  his  to  himself,  yet  wishing  for 
a  handful  out  of  his  cousin's  basket.  When 
Aurora  returned  the  basket  to  Harvard,  his 
grateful  eyes  would  meet  hers. 

"  Why,  it  is  you  !  How  is  your  head  ?  You 
can't  think  how  much  I  thought  of  it  after  I 
left  you,"  said  Aurora,  interestedly. 

"  Better,  I  thank  you  ;  quite  well,  long  ago," 
softly  answered  Harvard,  turning  aside  his 
face,  too  full  to  utter  another  word ;  Uo  con 
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scious  to  trust  himself  near  her  long.  Yet  his 
grateful  remembrance  bade  him  ask, — 

"  Is  Miss  Home  well  ?  " 

"  Miss  Home  ?  Who  is  she  ?  I  think  I 
don't  know  her,"  replied  Aurora,  pondering 
over  the  name. 

"  I  mean  Sally  ;  you  remember  the  girl  who 
brought  you  down  to  see  me  that  day  when  —  " 

"  Oil,  Sally  !  But  I  never  heard  her  called 
Miss  before.  She  is  quite  well.  I  think  I'll 
tell  her  how  politely  and  properly  you  inquired 
for  her.  '  Miss  Home '  sounds  very  nice  and 
respectable,"  said  Aurora. 

Harvard  laughed  with  her,  not  that  he  meant 
by  so  doing  to  cast  the  slightest  reflection  upon 
the  claims  of  Sally  to  respectful  mention,  but 
simply  because  Aurora's  mirth  was  very  conta- 
gious. 

"  Miss  Home  often  speaks  of  you.  But  isn't 
it  funny  ?  she  won't  tell  me  what  your  name  is, 
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Jior  will  the  others.  You  will  ?  —  there's  a  good 
boy." 

Poor  Harvard  was  sorely  tried.  She  was  a 
charming  coaxer.  He  did  not  wish  to  give  her 
pain.  By  determined  importunity  on  Aurora's 
part,  and  fearing  unpleasant  results  if  he  re- 
fused her  after  all  this,  he  gave  her  the  desired 
information. 

"  Why  !  and  you  once  owned  my  pretty  pony  ! 
I  do  wish  I  could  give  it  back  to  you.  I  shall 
never  enjoy  riding  as  I  have.  Oh  dear,  dear, 
what  a  queer  world !  And  you  once  lived  in 
my  beautiful  home,  and  admired  it,  oh,  so 
much  !  I  know  you  couldn't  help  doing  so. 
And  now  you  are  not  rich.  I  may  not  be 
always.  Oh  dear,  dear,  how  strange  everything 
is !  "  cried  Aurora. 

"  I  did  not  want  to  tell  you  my  name.  You 
saw  that.  But  now  that  you  know  it,  I  will 
just  say  that  you  must  never  believe  one   un- 
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kind  thing  about  my  mother.     She  is  the  best 
mother  in  the  whole  world." 

"  I  dare  say  she  is,  for  you  are  such  a  nice 
boy.  I  am  really  sorry  I  said  she  was  different 
from  that.     I  never  will  again." 

"  Aurora,  Aurora  !  "  cried  her  impatient  com- 
panions, who  stood  wondering  near. 

"  If  you  don't  leave  that  low  boy  this  min- 
ute, I'll  tell  your  parents  !  "  cried  Fred  Uhland. 

"  I  must  go,  Harvard.     I  am  not  afraid  of 
Fred's  threat,  though,  I  want  you  to  understand 
I  must  go.     Good-bye."     A  new  phase  of  life 
had  opened  to  Aurora. 

"  Please  don't  forget  to  tell  Miss  Home  that 
I  often  think  of  her,  and  shall  never  forget  her 
kindness  to  me,"  cried  Harvard. 

"  I  will  be  sure  to  do  so.  Oh  dear,  I  wish 
you  were  rich  !  I  don't  want  anybody  to  be 
poor.     I  wish  I  could  make  you  rich." 

Aurora  did  not  see  in  the  sparkling  eye,  erect 
bearing,  and  animated  manner,  how  rich  sho 
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had  made  Harvard,  who  thought  not  of  pov- 
erty nor  wrong  while  with  her.  He  would  not 
have  exchanged  that  small  space  of  sidewalk, 
so  occupied,  for  Victoria's  throne.  So  much  joy 
comes  from  friendly,  appreciative  recognition  ! 
And  here  the  boy  and  girl  separated.  She  had 
seen  him,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  own  him  for 
an  acquaintance.  That  delicious  truth  was  joy 
to  him  for  many  succeeding  days,  even  when 
poverty  came  nearer,  and  with  cruel  pinches 
showed  him  the  folly  of  dreaming  dreams  the 
most  seemingly  unreal  and  unsubstantial  that 
ever  infested  a  human  brain. 

"  I  will  be  a  man  some  day,  and  carry  my 
family  up  to  the  hight  from  which  it  was  hurled 
by  more  than  one  evil  spirit,"  had  been  his  re- 
solve during  the  never-forgotten  visit  at  the 
mansion  of  Mr.  Umber.  This  purpose  was  no 
unsubstantial  offspring  of  a  miserable  day. 

"  Lina  tells  me  you  mean  to  aspire  high," 
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said  Dariel,  during  a  conversation  with  Harvard 
at  the  home  of  the  former. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  simply  replied  the  boy,  dropping 
his  eyes,  for  Dariel's  still  fine  eyes  seemed  to  be 
reading  him  through  to  his  very  soul. 

"  How  high  ?  "  softly  asked  the  old  man. 

"  As  high  as  I  can.  I  mean  to  be  rich,  brave, 
learned,  generous,  and  good,"  replied  Harvard 
with  kindling  eye. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  good  ?  That  good- 
ness which  springs  from  the  Maker  of  all  good- 
ness ?  " 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Harvard. 

"Then  it  will  be  well  with  thee,  my  son.  I 
am  glad  you  have  come  to  me  to-day.  I  am 
glad  that  Abel  Lumbkin  took  me  in  his  easy 
chaise  down  to  see  Lina  yesterday.  For  the 
sweet  girl  and  I  are  bound  on  the  same  long 
journey.  We  start  soon.  I  may  never  sec  you 
again,  for  I  feel  that  my  days  are  numbered. 
But  I  want  you  to  promise  me  —  more,  to  prom- 
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ise  Heaven — ever  to  work  for  Christ's  king- 
dom. Lina's  efforts  have  been  most  glorious  in 
the  work.  You  have  her  example  to  work  by. 
Keep  not  your  light  hidden.  '  "Whosoever,  there- 
fore, shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I 
confess  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'  " 

"  I  want  to  work  for  Christ.  But  sometimes, 
when  I  speak  of  him  and  his  merciful  love,  I 
get  laughed  at.  Boys  generally  hate  to  hear 
such  tidings." 

"  True,  Harvy.  Still,  though  often  discour- 
aged, you  must  labor  on.  You  must  creep 
before  you  walk.  You  must  confess  Christ 
before  all  men.  You  will  meet  inconsistencies 
and  imperfections  and  scoffers,  even  among 
children,  but  such  discoveries  must  not  lessen 
your  efforts  to  swell  the  King's  army.  Let  all 
your  acts  declare,  '  Christ  is  my  Master,  and  I 
am  Christ's  disciple.'  " 

Harvard  listened  attentively,  and  when  tha 
good  old  man  paused,  almost  breathless' and 
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overcome,  the  boy  felt  that  never  again  in  this 
life  would  they  meet. 

When  Harvy  next  saw  Dariel,  the  pleasant 
eye  was  closed ;  the  true  lips  silenced ;  the 
faithful  heart  quiet,  never  to  be  wounded  by 
friend  or  foe  again.  Warren  and  Marion  at- 
tended the  funeral,  and  memory  softened  the 
heart  of  the  former  to  the  shedding  of  bitter 
tears. 

"  I  knew  I  should  never  meet  on  earth  the 
good  old  man  again,"  said  Lina,  witli  an  an- 
gelic smile,  "  but  I  shall  join  him  soon." 


CHAPTER    XI. 

SAFE   EVERMORE. 

"  She  enjoys  sweet  peace  for  evermore, 
As  weather-beaten  ships  arrived  on  happy  shore." 

NINA'S  disease  now  assumed  a  more  gloomy 
form.  Nothing,  not  even  her  favorite 
nephew's  fervent  prayers,  could  save  her. 
He  saw  this,  and  his  bosom  heaved  with  dread. 
The  little  children  in  the  neighborhood,  who 
loved  to  look  upon  her  sweet  face  as  she  sat 
working  at  the  window  whenever  her  strength 
permitted,  whispered  to  each  other,  but  took 
care  not  to  let  her  see  that  they  had  noticed 
anything  unusual  in  her  appearance.  Even 
the  most  noisy  little  feet  and  most  boisterous 
of  juvenile  voices  were  mysteriously  subdued 
as  they  neared  the  house  wherein  she  breathed 
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the  hours  away.  Again,  her  door  would  be 
cautiously  opened,  and  a  bunch  of  flowers  or 
wreath  of  forest  leaves  held  forth  for  her  ac- 
ceptance ;  sometimes  an  orange,  nice  cake,  or 
apple,  in  like  manner  would  be  presented.  At 
such  times  Lina  would  beckon  with  a  thin, 
waxen  hand  for  the  little  donor  to  approach 
her  chair  or  couch,  when  she  would  say  some- 
thing so  very  sweet  by  way  of  thanks,  and,  be- 
sides, drop  some  priceless  pearl  from  Bible- 
depths  into  the  young,  susceptible  heart,  that 
it  was  made  the  richer  for  its  deed  of  kindness 
and  love. 

But  who  can  describe  the  pain  of  seeing  all 
this  going  on  ?  Harvard's  strength  nearly  gave 
out.  He  had  left  school  to  attend  on  Lina  in 
the  precious  moments  left  her.  He  knew  they 
were  very  few.  And  yet  he  could  scarcely 
bring  his  mind  to  believe  the  greatness  of  the 
anticipated  evil.  Daily  and  hourly  he  strove 
to  read  in  Lina's  serene  face  a  different  story  ; 
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daily  and  hourly  the  warning  finger  of  the  de- 
stroyer bade  the  boy  read  many  a  sad,  sad  mark 
aright. 

And  for  this  early  summons  Lina  felt  no  re- 
gret, as  far  as  self  was  concerned.  For  years 
she  bad  seemed  like  one  scarce  of  the  earth. 
Gentle  deeds,  patient  submission,  angel-minis- 
trations, forgetfulness  of  self,  had  been  natural 
to  her.  Yet,  ah  !  the  weary  days  of  her  blighted 
youth  !  Sometimes  memory  would  linger  with 
torturing  tenacity  over  the  sunny  hours  of  in- 
fancy. Then  hope  and  patience  would  be  en- 
treated to  stay  and  light  up  the  solemn  present 
with  their  radiant  smiles  until  the  future  should 
be  reached,  —  a  glorious  future  !  And  now  she 
felt  with  inexpressible  joy  that  that  longed-for 
future  was  waiting  very  near,  —  a  mere  mist 
between. 

"  Oh, how  can  you  ?  "  sobbed  Harvard,  when, 
at  the  close  of  an  exceedingly  sick  day,  Lina 
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lay  smiling,  happy  with  thoughts  of  that  near 
Eden  home. 

"'The  Father  of  eternal  light 

Shall  there  his  beams  display, 
And  not  one  moment's  darkness  mix 
With  that  unvaried  day,'  " 

replied  Lina.  "  Harvard,"  she  continued, 
"  there  will  be  no  shadows  there.  Think  of 
it !  All  trials  and  sorrows  gone  !  Ever  abid- 
ing love  and  peace ! "  She  paused  a  mo- 
ment, her  face  still  radiant  and  triumphant. 
Then  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  so  gentle  and 
persuasive,  —  "  And  you,  —  how  will  it  be  with 
you,  Harvard  ?  We  have  been. close  together 
here,  Harvy." 

"  And  will  be  there"  sobbed  the  boy. 

"  The  other  children,  too,  Harvy.  They  look 
up  to  you,"  continued  Lina. 

"  I  will  try  to  do  for  them  what  you  would 
have  done  for  me,  Lina.  But  how  can  I,  and 
you  gone  ?  " 
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Marion  had  overhead  this,  and  saw  the  hand 
o:*  Lina  seek  Harvard's  hy  way  of  comfort,  and 
of  showing  grateful  approval  of  his  promise. 
SI ie  left  her  work  and  sat  beside  the  cot,  when 
her  mind  ran  swiftly  over  the  years  between 
her  wedding  day  and  this.  What  was  she 
then,  —  on  her  bridal  morn  ?     What  was  Lina  ? 

" '  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you, 
I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself, 
that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also,'"  whis- 
pered Lina,  who  had  quickly  interpreted  the 
mental  condition  of  her  sister. 

These  were  sweet  words,  yet  they  came  with 
a  mingling  of  pain  and  pleasure.  The  present 
held  little  enough  of  joy  for  Marion  ;  often  she 
felt  herself  very  near  the  portal  through  which 
Lina  would  soon  pass.  But  there  were  her 
children!     Lina  whispered, — 

"  Marion,  if  possible,  keep  Harvard  at  school 
a  few  years  longer.  He  can  earn  something 
when    out   of   school.     Sell   my   bracelet   and 
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chain,  and  my  beautiful  Bessie  ;  it  will  be  less 
trouble  than  to  let  her.  These  sales  will  bring 
you  in  something  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
keeping  him  at  school ;  his  clothes  he  can  ob- 
tain himself;  his  books  and  tuition  are  free. 
Oh,  what  a  chance  that  —  tuition  and  books 
free  —  for  an  ambitious  boy  !  " 

Marion  leaned  over  and  kissed  the  wan,  dear 
face,  upon  which  her  tears  fell. 

"  Sister,  don't  cry  for  me.  If  you  could  re- 
alize my  happiness !  It  is  as  if  the  gates  of 
heaven  were  opening !  " 

"  You  have  been  upon  the  threshold  all  your 
days,  Liria ! " 

"  Hardly,  Marion.  My  feet  were  prone  to 
wander  stubbornly  away." 

A  few  moments  after,  Lina  spoke  again :  — 

"  Sister,  I  must  finish  what  I  had  begun,  and 
don't  let  it  make  you  weep.  Keep  of  my  cloth- 
ing whatever  will  be  useful  for  Grace  and  Mar- 
gie.    The  rest,  those  rich  silk  and  muslin  frocks 
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that  I  outgrew  long  ago,  and  couldn't  bear  to 
part  with  because  mamma  bought  and  made 
them  for  me,  —  dispose  of  them  to  dealers  in 
second-hand  clothing ;  that  will  help  defray  the 
expenses  of  my  —  of  my  —  " 

Ilere  Lina  was  interrupted  by  irrepressible 
sobs.  Harvard  came  round  from  the  side  of 
the  cot  where  he  had  been  sitting,  and  threw 
himself  in  helpless  grief  upon  his  mother's  bo- 
som, crying  as  he  did  so,  —  "Oh,  mamma, 
mamma,  we  can't  spare  Lina  !  " 

That  wail  was  heard  by  Mr.  Hoyt,  who  came 
home  sober  and  pleasant.  Lina  motioned  for 
him  to  approach  her.  With  instinctive  deli- 
cacy Marion  and  Harvard  left  them  together. 
Whatever  Lina's  parting  words  to  Warren  were, 
he  never  revealed  them.  He  left  her,  and  with 
a  grave  face  sought  slumber.  If  anything  like 
remorse  visited  his  pillow  that  sad  night,  it  did 
him  and  his  family  little  good ;  for,  alas !   he 
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was  too  closely  in  the  toils  of  the  tempter,  and 
lacked  a  genuine  desire  to  be  set  free. 

Mrs.  Lambkin,  whose  occasional  incipient 
resentment  against  Mr.  Hoyt  for  slighting  her 
husband  had  ever  vanished  before  her  sympa- 
thy, now  came  in  to  Avatch  and  assist  as  she 
might  be  needed ;  but  Marion  and  Harvard  did 
not  leave  Lina,  who  said,  while  holding  forth 
her  hand  to  the  kind  woman, — 

••  I  am  glad  you  are  here.  They  will  need 
your  help  before  long  for  me.  Do  not  weep. 
I  can  not  talk  if  you  do.  I  want  you  to  be 
sure  how  happy  Christ's  children  are  when  near 
their  dying  hour.  Oh,  how  I  love  Him  !  And 
how  I  want  you,  dear  Mrs.  Lnmbkin,  to  tell 
Christ's  love  everywhere  !     Will  you  ?  " 

"  I  will.  "Who  could  help  giving  you  that 
answer,  child?  Who,  truly  loving  Christ,  can 
help  bidding  sinners  seek  him?" 

"  But  do  you  mean  it  ?  He  is  listening  to 
you.     What  you  may  say  only  to  comfort  me 
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will  not  make  the  salvation  of  the  erring  sure, 
dear  friend." 

"  I  do  mean  it.  I  will  attend  to  the  welfare 
of  every  soul  within  my  reach  and  means." 

"  That  will  do.  He  has  heard  it.  He  is 
close  by,"  said  Liu  a.  "  Oh  that  I  had  done 
more  for  Him  !  " 

The  little  girls  were  next  brought  in  for  her 
to  kiss  and  bid  good-night.  They  clung  around 
her  and  then  departed,  too  young  to  have  per- 
ceived anything  uncommon  in  her  parting  em- 
brace. 

"  How  pretty  they  are,  Marion  !  I  used  to 
hope  I  might  live  to  see  them  grown  up.  But 
how  much  better  to  hope  to  meet  them  again, 
and  be  no  more  separated  for  ever  !  "  said  Lina, 
when  Mrs.  Lumbkin  had  taken  them  away. 

"  Is  that  Jimmy  creeping  about  the  fool  of 
the  bed  ?  "  asked  the  dying  one,  mindful  of 
everything. 

"  Yes,  Lina,"  said  Jimmy,  wiping  away  his 
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tears  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  essaying  a 
manly  front. 

"  Come  !  " 

Jimmy  needed  no  second  bidding.  Ready 
were  his  tears  and  promises  as  Lina  clasped  her 
arms  around  him  and  whispered  in  his  ear. 
And  now  Jimmy  is  taken  from  the  room,  un- 
derstanding to  the  full  what  was  near  at  hand, 
almost  seeing  the  shade  mounting,  never  to  be 
removed  on  earth. 

Slowly  the  truth  that  Lina  is  dying  is  re- 
ceived by  Harvard.  He  questions  it,  with 
streaming  eyes. 

"  How  can  it  be,  when  she  lies  smiling  and 
speaking  words  of  comfort  and  affection  ?  '  He 
cometh  like  a  thief  in  the  night,'  "  suddenly 
remembered  Harvard,  who  as  suddenly  im- 
plored, —  "  But  not  to  our  door !  Oh,  no  ;  not 
here,  where  all  is  serene  and  fair  and  untrou- 
uled  !  " 
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But  there,  across  that  threshold,  the  death- 
angcl  came. 

When  Aurora  had  lighted  the  eastern  skies 
with  inimitable  hues,  Lina  lay  white  and  still 
and  cold  ! 

When  the  other  children  awoke,  and  learned 
what  had  happened,  they  entreated  Harvard  to 
take  them  out  of  doors. 

"  Go  to  my  house  and  eat  breakfast,  children. 
And,  Harvard,  tell  Tony  to  ask  Mrs.  Lyle  to 
come  here  as  soon  as  she  can,"  said  Mrs. 
Lambkin,  whose  eyes  were  red  and  swollen. 

"  I  know  what  she  wants  Mrs.  Lyle  for.  She 
makes  such  long,  dreadful  white  dresses  !  Leo 
has  shown  them  to  me.  How  can  Mrs.  Lyle 
feel  like  making  them!  "  thought  Jimmy. 

The  children  went  through  the  form  of  tak- 
ing breakfast  at  Mrs.  Lumbkin's.  Abel  and 
his  sons  were  hospitable  and  kind. 

"  Let  us  walk  out,  Harvard.  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  stifling,"  whispered  Jimmy. 
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As  the  children  stood  on  the  sidewalk,  list- 
less, aching,  and  restless,  a  wagon  rattled  along 
the  street,  then  turned  down  their  court.  It 
had  something  low  and  long  covered  up  in  the 
bottom.  Harvard  turned  away  his  eyes,  and 
led  the  little  girls  out  of  sight.  But  Jimmy 
stopped  to  see  where  the  wagon  was  going, 
wondering  what  it  was  bringing.  The  wagon 
stopped  at  his  door;  the  cloth  was  removed, 
from  the  mysterious  something.  The  sight 
thus  revealed  was  too  much  for  Jimmy ;  he  fell 
helpless  to  the  ground. 

"Oh,  Harvy,  Harvy,  it's  for  her!  it's  for 
her ! " 

"  "What's  the  matter,  my  boy  ?  " 

Jimmy  raised  his  head,  and  beheld  his  in- 
terlocutor, an  oldish,  queer-looking  man,  gaz- 
ing pityingly  i  pon  him. 

"  I'm  'most  dead !  And  that's  for  her,  — 
Lina !  " 

"Lina?" 
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"  Lina  May  burn,  my  mother's  sister." 

The  gentleman  frowned,  looked  down  the 
court,  and  saw  the  burden  the  men  were  carry- 
ing through  a  battered  doorway. 

"  Is  she  dead  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  sorrowful 
whisper. 

"  She  died  this  morning.  I  wish  we  were 
all  dead  !     It's  awful  to  live  here  !  " 

"  How  is  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Almost  dead.     We're  all  almost  dead  !  " 

"  Poor  child  !  "  And  the  gentleman  drew 
forth  liis  purse.  "  Here,  give  this  to  her.  I 
used  to  know  her.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl, 
and  as  good  as  beautiful.  And  Lina,  —  what  a 
lovely  pet  she  was !  There,  my  boy,  run  in 
with  that.  There's  no  knowing  what  we  may 
come  to.  But  what  would  my  wife  say  if  she 
knew  of  my  doing  this  !  Don't  mention  this 
to  her !  " 

"  I  can't ;  I  don't  know  her." 

"  No,  you  don't,  and  are  not  likely  to  ;  that's 
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the  wdrst  of  it.  She  ought  to  be  there  —  in 
that  old  house  —  with  her  cousin,  your  mother, 
or  rather  in  a  better  one.  But  what  am  I  say- 
ing !  Run  home,  and  give  my  love  and  sym- 
pathy to  your  mother." 

""Who  shall  I  tell  her  you  are?"  asked 
Jimmy. 

-  Nobody." 

While  Jimmy  stood  gazing  after  the  singular 
man,  Harvard  retraced  his  steps,  and  thus  came 
upon  one  who,  scoffed  at  at  home,  often  abroad 
showed  he  possessed  a  heart  capable  of  fine, 
strong  feeling.  Harvard  was  in  no  danger  of 
not  recognizing  Mr.  Umber.  A  never-forgotten 
day  had  impressed  his  countenance,  with  cer- 
tain others,  upon  his  memory. 

".And  you're  another  of  them,  I  warrant! 
And  those  little  girls  too,  I  dare  say,"  cried 
Mr.  Umber,  with  a  sudden  halt. 

"  Our  surname  is  Hoyt.  Did  you  mean 
that  ?  "  said  Harvard. 
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"  Yes,  I  did.  There's  no  knowing  what  wo 
may  come  to.  You  ought  to  be  better  clad.  I 
hope  your  mother  will  not  think  I  keep  my  wife 
away  from  her.     I'd  scorn  to  do  it." 

"  No,  sir ;  she  will  never  think  such  a  thing 
of  you.     Indeed,  she  will  not,  Mr.  Umber." 

"What!  Do  you  know  my  name?  Ah, 
now  I  remember;  you  came  to  my  house  with 
your  father.  I  shan't  forget  that  occasion. 
But  you  used  to  come  with  both  your  parents 
when  you  were  a  baby,  and  all  be  made  enough 
of.  You  don't  remember  that,  though.  You 
have  a  better  look  than  my  boy.  Shouldn't 
wonder  if  you  make  a  better  man.     Good-bye." 

The  money  contained  in  the  purse  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Lina's 
funeral.  So  the  pretty  dresses  she  had  men- 
tioned were  left  in  the  little  trunk  packed  by 
fingers  now  cold  and  stiff.  Marion  did  not  even 
lift  the  lid,  but  her  tears  fell  plentifully  upon 
it.     Bessie  found  a  ready  purchaser  in  the  man 
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who  had  let  her  for  her  board  so  long.  She 
did  not  bring  a  high  price,  for  she  had  seen  her 
best  days,  though  still  useful  enough  to  be 
profitable.  Lina  had  never  mounted  her  since 
that  last  ride  with  Harvard,  when  Jetty  became 
the  property  of  Aurora  White,  through  his 
father's  loss  at  cards  a  few  evenings  before. 

Mr.  Umber  was  not  the  only  friend  the  Hoyt 
family  found  at  this  period.  Mrs.  Moreland 
sent  Marion  a  full  suit  of  black,  and  ten  dol- 
lars besides.  This  lady  was  in  ill-health,  and 
went  soutli  soon  after  her  welcome  gift  reached 
Marion.  Mrs.  Torrey  added  to  these  favors  a 
comfortable  suit  of  clothes  for  each  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  she  sent  them  anonymously,  fearing 
Marion  would  reject  the  package  if  she  knew 
its  source.  All  this  thoughtfulness  showed  that 
she  had  not  a  heart  quite  after  the  model  of 
her  husband's. 

"  If  I  could  only  have  an  opportunity  to 
place  a  marble  slab  over  her  grave !     But  that 
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day  will  never  come,  I  fear,"  Marion  often 
sighed.  But  one  Sabbath  afternoon  she  was 
much  surprised  to  find  a  grave-stone  of  pure 
white  marble,  upon  which  was  inscribed, 
"  And  a  ltttle  child  shall  leid  them," 
just  where  she  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  place 
one.  She  wondered  with  tears  who  could  have 
performed  so  kind  an  act.  She  was  sure  none 
of  her  haughty  relatives  had  been  so  thought- 
ful. She  never  knew.  But  Abel  and  Dolly 
did.  They  had  lovingly  erected  the  stone 
themselves.  Near  by  rested  the  dreamless 
form  of  old  Dariel ;  at  his  head  also  they  had 
placed    a   modest    stone,   thereon    written, — 

"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant  !  " 
13 


CHAPTER    XII. 

NEVER   DESPAIRING. 

"  Eager  to  hope,  but  not  less  firm  to  bear, 
Acquainted  with  all  feelings  save  despair."  * 

(^"fHREE  years  of  grave  experience  had 
erf^  passed  since  Lina  died.  No  waste  spot 
^  was  lier  little  grave.  In  summer  the  flow- 
ers she  loved  bloomed  above  it ;  and  in  winter 
small  footprints  marked  a  pathway  to  the  snow- 
hidden  mound.  Harvard  was  now  thirteen 
years  old,  and  very  small  and  thin.  His  face 
had  lost  nothing  of  its  spiritual  oeauty,  nor  had 
his  soul.  The  boy  had  striven  earnestly  for  the 
good  of  all  about  him,  but  mourned  deeply  and 
in  secret  over  the  waste  spot  in  his  father's 
heart  which  he  feared  would  never  be  reclaimed  ; 
ye^  though  thus   fearing,  never   withholding 
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wfifurc,  encouragement,  and  assistance.  His  mo- 
ther, though  in  better  health,  was  more  de- 
spondent. The  family  now  occupied  poorer 
rooms  than  ever;  furnished  rooms,  too,  and  of 
the  meanest  description.  Mrs.  Lyle  lived  near. 
Between  her  son  Leo  and  Harvy  there  existed 
a  firm  friendship.  Both  were  upright,  aspir- 
ing, and  earnest  little  fellows;  both  struggling 
toward  light  through  exceeding  gloom.  The 
glimpse  of  light  that  Harvy  felt  so  grateful 
for,  as  it  peered  above  his  former  home,  had 
grown  very  ^inall,  for  close  high  walls  and  tow- 
ering chimneys  shut  it  nearly  out  of  sight. 

Still,  though  missing  every  familiar  object, 
the  furniture  and  simple  appointments  of  his 
preceding  home  among  the  rest,  his  hopeful  eye 
saw  beauties  even  in  his  new  abode,  not  the 
least  of  which  was,  that  quite  near  were  wharves 
and  ships,  and  thronged  offices  and  stores  in 
towering    buildings    devoted    to    merchandise. 
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Here  was  busy  life,  and  Harvard  was  glad  to 
behold  it. 

Business  always  gave  his  young  blood  a  thrill 
of  delight.  In  this  part  of  the  city  Harvard 
found  profitable  jobs.  The  money  he  now 
earned  he'was  in  the  habit  of  slipping  into  his 
mother's  pocket  unseen  by  all  save  herself. 
There  was  need  of  this,  for  Mr.  Hoyt  had  grown 
exacting,  unscrupulous,  and  indifferent  to  every- 
thing but  his  vile  needs.  And  about  those 
wharves  Harvard  often  obtained  employment 
for  his  mother's  needle,  and,  we  may  add, 
for  her  hands  at  other  work.  "Warren  Hoyt 
little  knew  the  means  by  which  Marion,  with 
the  aid  of  her  children,  managed  to  keep  the 
family  from  asking  alms,  or  seeking  a  residence 
among  common  paupers. 

w  It  seems  to  me,  mother,  as  if  I  could  do 
something  more  toward  helping  you  along.  I 
propose  to  leave  school  and  study  as  I  find  time. 
/  Ithough  they  do  their  best  at  earning  and  sav- 
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ing,  the  children  arc  greatly  in  need  of  neces- 
sary things,"  said  Harvard,  one  evening,  after  a 
thoughtful  silence. 

"  But  you  are  so  young,  Harvy,  and  now 
looking  dreadfully  overworked  !  I  wish  I  could 
give  you  rest.  You  arc  too  young,  my  son,  to 
work  harder  than  you  do." 

"Never  mind  about  my  youth.  Why,  when 
I  hear  most  boys  of  my  age  talk,  and  see  them 
act,  it  seems  as  if  I  were  three  times  as  old  as 
they,"  cried  Harvard,  without  a  shadow  of  ego- 
tism, raising  his  kindling  face,  and  uncon- 
sciously stretching  his  slight  figure  to  its  utmost 
bight. 

"  In  spirit  you  are  almost  a  man,  my  son," 
said  the  other  in  a  brighter  tone,  willing  to  let 
him  cherish  a  hope  she  had  long  ago  given  up, 
—  a  hope  for  better  days,  for  the  good  time 
coming,  that  youth  and  unbroken  spirits  are 
constantly  expecting. 

"  In  size,  too,  or  shall  be  soon,  I  dare  say," 
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added  Harvard,  gayly,  yet  casting  a  dissatisfied 
eve  at  his  very  small  hand  and  arm,  —  little 
strength  in  either,  though  great  willingness  and 
activity. 

"  You  will  very  likely  be  as  tall  as  your 
father,  Harvy,"  said  Marion,  speaking  in  a 
sighing  way,  which  disappointed  people  are  apt 
to  acquire. 

"But  not  like  him  in  anything  else,  I  know. 
Good-evening,  folks,"  interrupted  a  hitherto  mi- 
perceived  listener,  advancing  toward  the  scanty 
fire  where  the  others  sat. 

"  My  husband  was  once  worthy  to  be  the  ex- 
ample of  any  man,"  replied  Marion  in  a  tone 
of  gentle  reproof,  while  a  flu^h  expressive  of 
injured  feeling  rushed  to  her  thin  cheek. 

"  How  came  you  in  here,  without  our  know- 
ing it  till  now  ? "  demanded  Harvard,  who 
thought  the  woman  not  entitled  to  respect,  be- 
cause of  her  unkind  and  unexpected  interfer- 
ence. 
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"  I  did  not  creep  in,  young  man.  I  lifted 
the  latch  and  walked  in  with  my  usual  noise, 
which  yon  would  have  heard  if  you  had  not 
been  so  busy  talking  and  thinking  ;  bright  em- 
ployments, both,  I  dare  say." 

Harvard  could  see  by  the  firelight  the  sneer 
on  the  speaker's  face.  His  blood  burned  at  the 
sight,  and  the  old  wish  of  long  ago  —  that  ho 
were  a  man  —  rose  at  once.  But  he  did  not 
understand  her. 

"You  are  rude  and  insulting,"  he  cried,  with 
rapidly  filling  eyes. 

"  My  son  !  "  implored  his  mother. 

"  It's  of  no  use  to  coax  me,  mother." 

"  Tlrat's  truth  ;  you  are  made  of  as  stern 
stuff  as  iron.  I've  always  seen  that,  espe- 
cially when  you've  been  doing  all  sorts  of  jolts, 
—  taking  (are  of  the  children,  helping  your 
poor  mother  even  on  her  sewing,  talking  like  a 
man  with  your  father,  and  getting  }Tour  lessons, 
all  at  once,  so  it  seems  to  me.     I  said  poor  mo- 
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ther,  a  moment  ago :  I  ought  to  have  said  rich 
mother;  she  is  so,  with  such  a  son." 

Harvard's  face  relaxed  a  little,  hut  yet  indi- 
cated a  deal  of  astonishment,  as  he  saw  Mrs. 
Humphrey  composedly  seating  herself  behind 
Mrs.  Hoyt  upon  the  high-backed  wooden  settle, 
and  beginning  to  knit  with  great  energy  and 
coolness. 

"  Now,  young  man,  I  expect  you  are  mighty 
angry  with  me ;  but  I  don't  care  if  you  are.  I 
have  seen  madder  folks  in  my  day,  and  been 
worse  in  that  way  myself —  " 

"  Mother,"  interposed  Harvard,  "  how  can 
you  bear  this  talk  ?  What  a  strange  woman 
she  must  be  !  " 

"  Hush,  Harvy." 

"  I've  tried  to  keep  still,  mother.  But  don't 
she  try  your  feelings  ?     She  docs  mine." 

"  Wait  a  moment,  boy,  and  then  I'll  go.  I 
came  in  for  your  good.  I  don't  want  to  stay 
where  I'm  not  wanted,  —  not  I.     But  I  never 
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had  the  way  of  getting  on  well  with  people  at 
first.  I  mean  well,  all  the  time,  though,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Humphrey,  knitting  awhile  quietly, 
and  thus  making  her  moment  a  long  one  to 
our  impatient  hero,  who  sat  deprecating  her 
presence  and  interference,  or  wondering  why 
his  mother  came  to  he  so  superior  to  her  sex. 
At  length  Mrs.  Humphrey  resumed,  — 

"  My  paper  —  now  listen,  Harvard  — tells  of 
a  heap  of  wants,  until  I  began  to  think  there 
was  nothing  hut  wants  in  the  world,  except  peo- 
ple longing  and  waiting  for  places  ;" — Harvard 
gave  a  dismal  groan  here  ; — "  but  at  length  I 
found,  sure,  that  I  was  mistaken,  for  I  saw  a 
chance  —  " 

"  What  was  it  ?  "  cried  Harvard,  springing 
to  his  feet  and  reaching  his  cap  from  its  peg. 

"  A  place  for  a  lad  to  learn  the  shoemaker's 
trade,  —  board,  clothes,  evening-schooling,  an  1 
fifty  dollars  a  year,  for  three  years,  though  if  a 
boy  is  smart  the  boss  usually  raises  the  salary 
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every  year,  I've  heard.  To  be  sure,  you  might 
find  something  better,  —  more  genteel.  My 
errand's  done.     There  !  " 

Mrs.  Humphrey's  listener's  hopes  drooped  as 
she  repeated  the  words  of  the  advertisement. 
Harvy  dropped  back  upon  his  seat.  But  pride 
has  many  a  thrust  in  its  course  through  the 
world.  None  knew  that  truth  better  than  Har- 
vard and  his  mother.  Harvard  sat  silent  a 
moment.  More  than  one  tear  was  forced  back, 
and  many  a  sob  subdued,  by  the  fear  that  he 
was  ungrateful  and  selfish,  or  worse,  perhaps, 
—  aspiring  after  things  of  earth,  earthly. 

"  I  thank  you,"  at  length  came  heartily, 
while  his  face,  if  pale,  looked  full  of  gratitude, 
then  flushed  at  the  remembrance  of  rudeness 
and  incivility. 

"  Well,  I'll  take  the  <  thank  you,'  but  not  the 
blush  on  your  open  face  that  seems  to  want  to 
apologize  for  your  high  words  to  me ;  for  my 
own  way,  as  I  have  said,  is  none  of  the  smooth- 
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est  and  pleasantest.  I'm  always  ruffling  peo- 
ple up  when  I  don't  want  to,  for  people  find  it 
hard  to  understand  me.     Good-night." 

And  Mm.  Humphrey  was  going  as  suddenly 
as  she  came,  when  Harvard  seized  her  hand,  and 
whispered, — 

"  Forgive  me !  I  can  not  sleep  unless  you 
do!" 

"  I  do,  and  hope  you'll  forgive  me." 

As  she  spoke,  her  tones  were  low  and  gentle  ; 
but  her  hearers  could  not  see  how  full  of  un- 
shed tears  were  her  eyes,  nor  how  full  of  a  de- 
sire to  help  was  her  heart.  Indeed,  a  desire 
to  assist  the  Hoyt  family  had  for  some  time 
pressed  painfully  upon  her.  She  deprecated 
her  poverty  as  never  before,  and  with  a  heavy 
spirit  was  about  going  to  her  own  poor  room, 
when  she  was  again  intercepted,  and  by  Jimmy, 
who,  running  to  the  closet,  brought  from  thence 
an  apple,  the  only  one  he  had,  which  he  thrust 
into  her  land,  without  saying  a  single  word. 
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Mrs.  Humphrey  caught  Jimmy  as  he  was 
bashfully  retreating,  and  kissed  his  broad  fore- 
head. 

"  I  never  met  such  a  family  before.  The 
Lord  be  good  to  'em !  "  she  murmured,  wip- 
ing her  eyes,  and  leaving  the  room. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  this  opportunity  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Hoyt,  when  the  door  had  closed 
upon  their  neighbor. 

"  I  think  Mrs.  Humphrey  very  good  to  men- 
tion it.     But  —  but  —  " 

"But  what?"  asked  the  mother,  kindly, 
although  her  own  bosom  held  the  answer. 

"  I  did  hope,  or  rather  used  to,  that  I  should 
get  something  better  to  do  ;  something  that  our 
kindred  —  the  buried  ones,  I  mean  —  would 
not  think  mean.  They  were  used  to  such  dif- 
ferent things." 

Mrs.  Hoyt's  bosom  throbbed  with  joy  at  find- 
ing her  son  had  no  fear  of  the  disapprobation 
of  the  purse-proud  relatives  who  stood  aloof  in 
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her  fallen  fortunes.  It  was  a  mastery  over 
self  that  she  had  not  wholly  gained. 

"What  trade  had  you  rather  learn?"  she 
asked,  hesitatingly,  for  she  hated  to  break  in 
upon  the  revcry  into  which  Harvard  had  fallen. 

"  A  printer's." 

"  Is  it  not  fully  as  laborious  as  that  of  shoe- 
maker ?  " 

"  Possibly.  But  you  see,  mother,  it  gives  a 
fellow  a  better  chance." 

"  How  ?  " 

"Oh,  he  can  go  on  with  his  studies, — 
that  is  if  he  cares  to.  Chances  for  that  are 
all  around  him.  You  know  he  can't  help  gain- 
ing a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  and  can  just  as 
easily  turn  it  to  advantage  if  he  cares  to.  I 
was"  in  a  printing-office  last  week  to  see  if  I 
could  get  any  work  to  do  there,  and  such  heaps 
of  books  and  papers  as  I  saw !  "  And  Harvard 
Btopped,  fairly  choking  with  sighs  and  tears. 

"  My  poor  child  !     What  will  become  of  him 
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if  he  has  to  go  on  in  this  way  ?  Oh,  Warren, 
Warren,  could  jour  eyes  but  be  opened  to  see 
the  blight  you  have  brought  upon  your  family  !  " 
thought  Mrs.  Hoyt. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  think  anything  of  my 
nonsense,  mother,"  observed  Harvard,  upon 
suddenly  meeting  her  pitying  gaze.  "  I  don't 
get  down  very  often,  you  know." 

And  he  smiled  as  he  spoke,  and  thought  his 
voice  very  calm  and  even.  Poor  little  Har- 
vard !  his  soul  spoke  in  every  lineament  and 
syllable. 

"  Perhaps  you  can  obtain  a  situation  in  a 
printing-office,"  said  Mrs.  Hoyt,  casting  about 
in  her  mind  the  possibility  of  the  thing. 

"  At  any  rate  I  can  see,  mother.  If  I  can't, 
why,  I'll  try  the  other.  You  know  if  I  learn 
the  trade  I  may  not  always  be  obliged  to  work 
at  it.  Great  and  good  men  have  come  from 
the  shoemaker's  bench.  My  objection  to  it 
was,  that  I  could    not   make  as  much  money 
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and  get  as  much  knowledge  there  as  I  might 
in  some  other  situation,"  returned  Harvard, 
with  the  happy  changefulncss  of  childhood,  and 
the  ready  adaptation  that  characterizes  the  same 
brief  period. 

This  change  in  Harvard  so  cheered  Jimmy 
that  he  declared  himself  tired  enough  to  go  to 
bed  and  sleep  all  night. 

After  this,  Harvard  took  from  his  book-shelf 
a  favorite  history,  the  Life  of  Franklin,  from 
which  he  read  aloud  to  his  mother,  who,  with 
senses  seemingly  locked  up  in  the  exercise,  was 
wondering  in  deep  anguish  what  the  future  had 
in  store  for  her  little  ones.  So  has  many  a 
mother  in  similar  circumstances  wondered, — 
wondered.  When,  oh  !  when  will  the  mater- 
nal heart  cease  agonizing  over  intemperance  ? 
There  are  household  scenes  and  trials  of  every 
shape ;  there  are  accidents  and  circumstanced 
which  we  call  visitations ;  and  all  that  we  can 
say  of  their  result  is,  that  it  is  the  divine  will. 
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They  come  as  the  twilight  shadows  that  troop 
along  the  wall.  God  grant  that  whenever  the 
unsought-for  chalice  is  pressed  to  our  lips, 
we  shall  always  make  the  same  response.  But 
there  are  sorrows  that  press  hard  and  near  by, 
—  sorrows  that  are  not  of  God's  appoint- 
ment. 

Who  will  sit  idle  and  see  these  sorrows,  not 
God-appointed,  thronging  up,  when  every  breath 
we  draw  is  an  immense  power  in  itself,  —  a 
power  crowded  with  will,  might,  and  strength  ? 
Truly,  if  we  let  our  hands  fall  at  our  side,  and 
our  tongue  remain  dumb,  we  are  but  as  dry 
vines  that  cumber  the  ground.  God  help  us, 
then,  in  that  time  when  he  shall  demand  of  us 
what  we  have  done  with  our  talents ! 

Harvard  read  on,  but  this  evening  was  not 
destined  to  be  free  from  unpleasant  interrup- 
tions. At  nine  o'clock  his  father  came  stag- 
gering in,  and,  with  some  startling  incoheren- 
cics   of  speech,  tumbled   upon   the   bed   in  a 
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corner  of  the  room,  and  fell  into  a  deep  slum- 
ber. 

Harvard,  who  had  paused  at  the  interruption, 
could  not  resume  his  reading ;  this  was  too 
rough  a  realization  of  facts.  With  compressed 
lips  and  burning  cheeks  he  watched  the  brutal 
form  of  that  parent  who  should  have  been  his 
guide  and  shield. 

"  Mother,"  lie  cried,"  mother, is  it  right  that 
we  should  suffer  so  ?  " 

"My  son,  my  son!  in  whose  hands  are  all 
the  corners  of  the  earth  ? "  was  asked  with 
quivering  lip. 

"  Ah,  but  He  sees  this,"  pointing  wildly  to 
the  corner  where  lay  the  inebriate,  "  and  lets 
it  be ! " 

"  My  child  !  my  child !  you  frighten  me  ; " 

and  tenderly  the  poor  mother  laid  her  hands 

on  that  dear  young  head,  and  besought  faith 

and  trust  to  abide  in  her  humble  home. 

"  Faith  and  trust,"  repeated  Harvard  in  in- 
14 
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ward  penitence  and  remorse.  "  Would  that 
they  could  end  the  storms  that  tire  my  heart !  " 
and  he  joined  his  mother  in  every  desire  ex- 
pressed in  her  fervent  prayer. 

"  Mother,  I  feel  well  now,"  he  said,  after  a 
thoughtful  silence,  "  and  will  henceforth  try  to 
keep  down  bad  thoughts.  How  selfish  in  me 
to  break  out  in  your  presence,  if  I  must  break 
out  somewhere  !     I  will  try  to  be  better." 

"  My  noble  boy !  "  she  said,  with  a  gush-  of 
maternal  tenderness. 

They  had  separated  for  the  night,  when  Har- 
vard descended  the  attic-stairs,  and,  opening 
the  door  a  crack,  said,  — 

"  Mother,  do  you  feel  quite  easy  about 
me?" 

"  I  do,  my  son." 

"  Not  a  single  bad  feeling  left  in  your  heart, 
mother  ? " 

"  None  of  your  placing  there,  darling." 

"  Do  you  think   Mrs.  Humphrey  has  quite 
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forgiven  mo  ?  I  was  so  rude  and  ready  to  take 
offense !  " 

"  Do  not  let  a  single  fear  disturb  you,  my 
love.  She  has  too  good  a  heart  to  cherish  un- 
kind feelings,  especially  when  she  saw  the  rea- 
son you  had  for  being  moved.  I  think,  Harvy, 
we  have  all  more  pride  than  we  are  comforta- 
ble with  ;  and  I  far  more  than  you." 

"  Don't  find  any  fault  with  yourself,  mother. 
I  can't  bear  that.  You  arc  all  that  is  good  and 
perfect ;  the  best  mother  boy  ever  had  !  " 

"  My  darling  flatterer  !  " 

"  Not  good  enough  yet  to  be  that,  mother. 
Not  good  enough  yet  to  be  anything."  With 
this,  Harvard  slipped  off  the  stair,  and  stood 
quivering  with  emotion  before  the  pale,  weary 
woman,  still  plying  her  needle  by  the  light  of  a 
poor  lamp. 

"  What  is  it,  child  ?  " 

"  Dearest,  most  patient  mother,  have  you, 
oh,  have  you  forgotten  and  forgiven  that  out 
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burst  against  —  against  —  "  lie  began  timidly, 
flushing  all  over  with  pain  and  sorrow  and 
awe. 

"  Have  I  forgotten  it  ?  Have  I  forgiven  it  ? 
Oh,  child,  when  did  you  ever  wound  me  of 
yourself?  Only  be  careful  not  to  lose  for  one 
moment  your  confidence  in  Heaven !  Lose 
that,  and  you  will  indeed  suffer.  He  does  see 
and  permit  many  things.  But  it  is  not  for  the 
finite  mind  to  question  why.  Nor  are  we  to 
mete  out  our  measures  of  temporal  good  or 
evil.  We,  my  child,  are  to  keep  ourselves  as 
far  as  possible  '  pure  and  unspotted  from  the 
world.'  Can  not  we  do  this  pretty  well  ?  If 
we  but  array  ourselves  in  the  imperishable 
armor  of  the  Christian,  and  stand  on  our  guard, 
can  not  we  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mother,  if  we  will  always  remember." 

But  how  wistful  Harvard's  face  looked,  as  it 

rested  on  his  mother's  bosom.     And  how  clearly 

she  read  in  his  tearful  eye,  "  How  can  I  alwaya 
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keep  '  pure  and  unspotted  from  the  world  '  ?  " 
So  she  repeated,  in  soothing  tones, — 

"  '  I  love  them  that  love  me.'  '  He  that 
is  of  God  heareth  God's  word.'  '  I  will  lift  up 
mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh 
my  help.'  '  A  little  that  a  righteous  man  hath 
is  better  than  the  riches  of  the  wicked.'  '  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heav)% 
laden.'  " 

Harvard  did  not  answer  ;  his  tongue  seemed 
to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  But  the 
eyes  of  both  mother  and  child  were  swimming. 
Their  hearts  were  very  full.  Moments  flew  by 
on  golden  pinions,  —  moments  of  great  present 
joy  and  rich  promise,  never  forgotten  by  either. 

Harvard  had  scarcely  re-entered  his  chamber 
ere  the  door  of  one  opposite  was  opened,  and 
Mrs.  Humphrey  stepped  across  the  entry.  A 
low  voice  in  prayer  arrested  her  as  she  was 
about  to  lift  the  latch  of  Harvard's  door. 

"  Keep  my  spirit  full  of  Thy  love.f  I  can  noc 
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be  good  one  moment  if  I  forget  thy  presence 
and  mercy.  Make  me  patient  with  my  poor 
father,  considerate  of  my  dear  mother,  thought- 
ful of  the  children,  and  careful  to  wound  no- 
body's feelings.  0  my  Heavenly  Father,  I  do 
not  think  I  can  keep  myself  '  pure  and  un- 
spotted from  the  world,'  unless  thou  wilt  stoop 
to  abide  with  me  continually,  even  with  me  ; 
and  I  know  that  thou  wilt  humble  thyself  to  do 
so,  unless  I  permit  ever  waiting  sin  to  lead  me 
into  darkness,"  pleaded  Harvard's  voice,  bro- 
ken and  tearful. 

When  he  had  ceased,  Mrs.  Humphrey  gen- 
tly knocked  at  the  door. 

When  the  boy  answered  the  summons,  Mrs. 
Humphrey  said,  — 

"  What  I  want  to  mention  is,  that  if  you  take 
your  words  to  heart,  I  shall  mme,  and  let  'em 
worry  me  to  death !  My  roughness,  when  I 
meant  only  kindness,  made  you  speak  as  you 
did." 
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"  You  are  too  good,"  replied  Harvard,  reach- 
ing forth  his  hand,  which  was  warmly  taken  by 
Mrs.  Humphrey. 

This  episode  made  the  two  firm  friends  ever 
after;  any  little  abruptness  of  manner,  or 
seemingly  uncalled-for  hauteur,  or  exhibition 
of  temper  on  either  side,  could  never  again  pro- 
duce uncomfortable  feelings. 

"  I'll  give  you  the  paper  containing  the 
'  want,'  "  said  Mrs.  Humphrey  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  interview. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  of  it,"  replied  Harvard,  who 
added,  when  the  door  was  closed  upon  her,  "  I 
must  control  my  temper,  be  less  proud,  and  try 
to  understand  people.  She  is  a  real  good  wo- 
man, but  has  queer  ways  that  are  aggravating 
to  one  of  my  temper.  Yet,  just  because  I  did 
not  understand  her,  I  was  rude  to  her.  I  must 
be  polite  and  kind,  and  study  people  in  order 
to  treat  them  fairly." 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

SEEKING   A   SITUATION. 

'A  man  hath  the  tiller  in  his  hand,  and  may  steer  against  the  cm» 

rent, 
Or  may  glide  down  idle  with  the  stream,  till  his  vessel  founder  in 
the  whirlpool." 

^ELL,  mother,"  said  Harvard  cheerfully 
JM?4   the  next  morning,  "  I  think  I'll  try  for 
Igj     a  situation  to-day.     This  city '11  surely 
give  me  a  chance." 

"  Shall  you  try  the  printing-offices  first  ?  " 
"  Yes  ;  and  the  counting-rooms  and  stores." 
"  The  last  "won't  pay  you  much,  Harvy ; 
mostly  nothing ;  for  I  inquired  last  week.  I 
wanted  a  chance  myself,"  interposed  Jimmy, 
as  he  snapped  a  whip,  —  a  present  from  a  team- 
ster who  liked  the  boy's  looks. 

"  At  present  they  would  not  pay  a  great  deal, 
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I  suppose ;  but  after  a  wliile  they  do  well  foi 
a  fellow  wbo  works  bard,"  replied  Harvard, 
amused  at  tbc  unsuspected  effort  of  Jimmy  to 
get  such  business. 

"I'm  willing  to  work  bard,  but  nobody '11 
give  me  anything  to  do.  Here's  mother  wear- 
ing herself  out,  and  has  had  to  sell  everything 
but  herself  and  us.  It  is  too  bad.  One  man 
told  me  to  '  go  home  and  let  my  mother  rock 
me  to  .sleep.'  Now  wasn't  that  saucy?  He 
asked  my  name,  and  then  called  me  a  bold, 
ambitious  baby.  I  didn't  mean  to,  but  I  burst 
out  crying  right  there.  That  made  the  man 
laugh  ;  I  guess  he  likes  to  make  children  fee] 
badly.  I  remembered  that  man's  looks,  and 
last  Saturday  he  happened  to  pass  me  as  I  was 
helping  Tony  Lumbkin  carry  letters,  and  Tony 
told  me  the  man  was  named  Torrey.  He  is 
rich  and  a  lawyer;  and  —  but  what  makes  you 
so  pale,  mother  ?  " 

Marion  thought  of  two  splendid  estates  in 
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the  suburbs  of  the  city  that  this  man  Torrey 
had  helped  wrest  from  her  family. 

Harvard  had  a  dim  recollection  of  this  man. 
He  did  not  say  so,  for  it  was  a  memory  of  woe. 

"  Little  brother,  at  present  do  not  try  to  get 
different  business  from  that  you  have.  After  a 
while  something  bright  will  turn  up  for  you," 
he  said. 

"  How  would  a  peep  into  law-offices  do, 
mother  ? "  he  added,  turning  to  the  matron 
presiding  with  grace  and  dignity  at  a  very  sim- 
ple table. 

"  You  can  see.  You  seem  to  have  thought 
of  everything,  my  son." 

"Except  going  to  sea." 

"  Of  course  you  will  not  do  that." 

"Never  fear,  mother;  I  have  no  fancy  that 
way.  If  I  had,  I  would  not  leave  you,  as  you 
are  situated,  for  it." 

Mrs.  Hoyt  looked  her  gratitude. 
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£*  I  have  thought  of  everything,  mother.  I 
hirdly  slept  last  night  for  thinking." 

"  But  you  needed  sleep,  child." 

"  I  did  not  feci  the  loss  of  it.  My  mind  was 
in  a  happy  state.  It  seemed  as  if  anywhere 
in  the  whole  world  I  could  find  friends  in 
plenty.  I  went  to  hed,  but  soon  rose  and 
dressed  myself,  and  sat  at  the  window.  Oh, 
mother !  how  like  a  thousand  loving  eyes  the 
stars  looked  down  at  me  !  " 

41 '  The  heavens  declare  thy  glory,  Lord  ;  the 
firmament  showeth  thy  handiwork,'  "  said  the 
sweet  tones  of  the  sympathizing  mother. 

"  They  do,  they  do,  mother !  And  as  they 
thus  looked,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  do  any  tiling,  I 
seemed  so  strong.  This  morning  I  shall  set 
out  in  good  earnest.  See  if  I  don't  .do  some- 
thing to-day,  mother  !  " 

"  I  am  confident  you  will.  Shall  you  answej 
the  advertisement  ?  " 

"  If  I  can  do  no  better." 
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Mrs.  Hoyt  ate  in  silence,  occasionally  glanc- 
ing at  the  bright  face  of  Harvard.  Not  for 
worlds  would  she  have  dispelled  a  single  hope 
that  animated  him,  nor  would  she,  as  she  val- 
ued her  peaco,  have  derided  a  glimmer  of  a 
trust  that  beckoned  on,  and  upheld  him  in  fresh 
trials.  But  she  could  not  avoid  contrasting 
her  situation  now  with  that  she  enjoyed  at  his 
birth,  when  all  that  fortune  could  give  was  lav- 
ished upon  her,  —  when  the  past  had  been  a 
pleasant  dream,  and  the  future  promised  boun- 
teously. 

She  felt  with  a  secret  pang  that  her  noble 
child  had  a  conflict  before  him  that  none  of  his 
ancestors  had  been  driven  to  engage  in  ;  a  con- 
flict hard  enough  to  make  a  stout  heart  quail, 
for  poverty  is  as  relentless  as  powerful. 

"  I  am  ready,  mother,"  said  Harvard,  having 
finished  his  breakfast,  combed  his  hair,  blacked 
his  boots,  and  brushed  his  well-worn  clothes. 
As  he  spoke  he  looked  wistfully  up  at  her. 
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She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  head.  "  May 
your  noble  efforts  meet  the  success  they  deserve  ! 
And  thou,  0  Father!  wilt  thou  bless  and  glad- 
den his  way  as  only  thou  canst !  "  were  the 
words  of  that  full  loving  heart,  and  then  Mar- 
ion's true  lips  were  affectionately  pressed  upon 
her  child's  forehead. 

With  a  bright  eye  and  cheerful  air  the  little 
adventurer  passes  from  her  presence,  a  basket 
of  pea-nuts  suspended  from  his  arm,  for  he 
could  not  neglect  an  opportunity  of  adding  to 
the  family  income.  A  pair  of  humid  eyes  follow 
his  progress  down  the  street,  while  the  same 
watcher  prays  that  blessings  deep  and  full  may 
crown  to  overflowing  that  young  unselfish  life. 

His  walk  was  delightful ;  even  that  part  of  it, 
with  its  sad  sights  and  bad  air,  that  of  neces- 
sity belonged  to  the  district  in  whicj*  he  lived, 
could  not  overshadow  his  spirits. 

The  day  was  fine,  a  glorious  commencement 
of  October,  with  a  clear  healthful  breeze  redo- 
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lent  of  harvest  perfume.  The  sky  was  \eiled 
with  hazy  clouds.  The  nearer  trees,  together 
with  those  more  distant,  and  the  verdure  crown- 
ing a  far-off  line  of  hills,  were  gorgeous  with 
red,  purple,  russet,  and  gold,  in  all  the  shades 
that  artist-pencil  delights  to  portray.  The  soil 
was  crisp,  and  had  a  pleasant  spring  for  the 
feet,  as  it  seemed  to  our  hero,  who  had  to 
pass  the  costly  mansion  of  Mr.  Torrey.  Har- 
vard remembered  its  erection,  and  a  conversa- 
tion he  held  with  his  mother  in  reference  to  its 
beauty.  He  stifled  his  sigh  and  went  on,  yet 
had  not  passed  it  ere  he  saw,  crouching  upon 
the  granite  steps,  the  idiot  heir  to  all  that  show 
and  wealth.  Harvard  had  heard  of  this  unfor- 
tunate being,  but  had  never  seen  him  before 
He  went  back  a  few  feet,  to  catch  another  look 
at  the  poor  creature,  who,  as  if  amazed  and 
outraged  at  the  intrusion,  leaped  over  the  steps, 
and  stood  howling,  or  savagely  jumping  nearer, 
in  a  truly  frigl  tful  manner. 
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"  Don't  distress  yourself;  I  am  sure  no  one 
would  wish  to  look  at  you  very  long,"  thought 
Harvard,  ready  to  move  on,  when  the  idiot's 
keeper,  accompanied  by  a  tall,  elegantly-dressed 
gentleman  of  disagreeable  countenance,  came 
out  of  the  front  hall.  The  latter  angrily  de- 
manded,— 

"  What  are  you  loitering  here  for  ?  Don't 
you  know  that  I  could  prosecute  you  ?  How 
would  you  like  to  be  sent  to  jail  ?  How  do  I 
know  but  you  meant  to  rob, —  may  be  set  fire  ?  " 

"  Excuse  me,  sir.  I  did  not  mean  anything 
wrong  by  stopping." 

"  That's  your  word  for  it.  Go  along.  Stop ! 
what's  your  name  ?  " 

"Harvard  Hoyt,  sir." 

"Don't  sir  me,  with  the  air-of  your  betters. 
So  your  name  is  Hoyt.  Humph !  Who  is 
your  father  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Warren  Hoyt." 

'w  j\Iy  young   master   is   growing   impatient. 
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May  I  take  hiin  in  now,  Mr.  Torrey  ?  "  asked 
the  keeper. 

The  unfortunate  father  gave  a  quick,  dis- 
gusted look  at  this  poor  remnant  of  a  large 
family  of  children,  and  then,  as  if  half  afraid  to 
meet  the  contrast,  slowly  turned  his  eyes  upon 
Harvard,  who  stood  just  where  he  had  spoken, 
intelligent,  active,  full  of  kindness  and  sympa- 
thy. 

"  Boy,  why  don't  you  pass  on  ?  Or  do  you 
think  your  appearance  worthy  of  longer  no- 
tice ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Torrey,  when  he  had 
grown  weary  with  gazing  upon  the  superior  of 
the  two  children.  "  If  you  do,  you  are  mista- 
ken. I  seldom  see  a  more  ill-favored  hoy, — 
so  small,  sallow,  thin,  and  old-looking;  quite  a 
fright,  clothes  and  all !  My  son  is  sick  ;  that's 
why  he  undoubtedly  strikes  you  as  different 
from  the  common  run  of  children.  Master 
Torrey  does  not  need  nor  notice  your  pity.  So 
jou  are  the  son  of  Mr.  Warren  Hoyt!     A  fine 
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man,  —  a  father  to  be  proud  of,  boy !  Ah, 
you've  found  that  out !  " 

And  in  this  way  did  Mr.  Torrey  revenge 
himself  on  Harvard  for  showing  —  and  how  in- 
nocently!—  the  inferiority  of  his  son,  —  a  re- 
venge that  only  the  meanest,  smallest  mind 
would  have  resorted  to. 

Harvard  was*  too  much  astounded  to  com- 
mand himself  at  once.  At  last  he  walked  011, 
but  glanced  back  ere  he  had  wholly  loft  the 
sidewalk  bordering  the  Torrey  grounds,  and 
beheld  the  stricken  father  laboring  op  the  long 
flight  of  granite  steps  with  his  idiot  child  in  his 
arms.  Harvard  stifled  all  anger  at  the  sight, 
and  thought, — 

"  Now  I  see  why  Jimmy  was  treated  so  the 
other  day  ;  Mr.  Torrey  could  not  bear  the  looks 
of  the  bright  little  fellow,  because  his  son  is  so 
unfortunate.  That  man  deserves  pity.  Ah, 
but  how  could  he  speak  so  about  father,  whom 
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lie  wronged  ?  He  can  not  be  a  good  man  yet. 
Nobody  can  be  good  who  speaks  so." 

Harvard  hurried  along,  more  thoughtful  than 
when  he  left  home.  He  had  nearly  reached  a 
business  street  in  which  he  wished  to  try  his 
luck,  when  he  saw  a  boy  of  about  his  own  age 
crying  bitterly,  and  alternately  running  and 
walking. 

"Why,  Leo  Lyle !  what  is  the  matter?" 
asked  Harvard. 

"  I  would  tell  only  you,  for  you  will  pity 
without  scorning  me.  But  look  at  my  fore- 
head. Do  you  see  that  great  red  mark  ? " 
sobbed  forth  Leo,  lifting  his  hair,  and  showing 
just  above  the  temple  a  long,  deep  cut. 

"  Oh,  how  dreadful  it  looks,  Leo  !  " 

"  And  do  you  see  these  cuts  on  my  arms  and 
neck  ?  "  continued  Leo,  exposing  other  wounds. 

"  I  do.  But  do  cover  'em  up !  I  hate  to 
look  at  them.  How  did  you  get  such  dreadful 
cuts  ?  " 
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M  My  father  gave  them  all  to  rue  tins  morn- 
ing. He  is  a  man  who  will  give  me  a  stone  if 
I  ask  him  for  bread." 

"Don't,  Leo!" 

"  I  will !  I  must !  I  almost  hate  him  !  You 
know  that  I  am  willing  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  help  my  parents  along." 

"That's  the  truth,  Leo!" 

"But  this  morning  father  was  —  you  know 
what.  I  hate  to  speak  the  word.  He  called 
me  a  lazy  fellow,  and  attacked  poor  mother 
with  bad  language.  She  had  not  said  one  un- 
pleasant word  to  him,  and  silenced  me  when 
I  undertook  to  speak  in  her  defense.  But  I 
would  defend  her  when  lie  raised  the  carving- 
knife  to  strike  her.  These  marks  are  what  I 
got  to  pay  for  it.  I  am  not  crying  for  myself; 
it's  only  for  her.  Father's  asleep  now.  I  can't 
bear  to  leave  mother  with  him.  She  is  not  well. 
I  am  going  to  get  Mrs.  Humphrey  to  stay  with 
her  to-day." 
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So  far  Leo  liacl  spoken  in  a  low,  excited  tone. 
Suddenly  dropping  his  voice,  lie  asked  in  a 
husky,  heart-full  whisper, — 

"  Harvy,  do  you  feel  very  badly  'when  you 
think  Lina  is  dead  ?  " 

A  sudden  gush  of  tears  was  all  the  answer 
he  received.  Leo  continued,  with  impassioned 
earnestness, — 

"  You  ought  not ;  you  must  not.  She  is  bet- 
ter off  than* our  mothers,  Harvy.  That  is  the 
solemn,  blessed  truth.  Listen,  Harvy.  If  J 
could  sec  my  mother  — and,  oh,  how  I  love 
her !  —  if  I  could  see  her  at  rest,  I  should  be 
glad.  I  don't  know  what  would  become  of  me 
then  ;  it  wouldn't  matter  much,  as  long  as  I 
knew  she  was  in  heaven."  Then,  after  a  pause 
broken  by  sobs,  again  loud  and  excited,  Leo 
cried,  — 

"  Oh,  Harvy,  will  the  time  never  come  wneu 
rum  shall  no  more  be  sold  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Harvy,  very  much 
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like  one  groping  in  pain  and  darkness.  A  mo- 
ment alter,  radiant  and  hopeful,  he  added,  — 

"  We  —  you  and  I,  Leo  —  will  be  men  some 
day." 

"And  then  we  can  act,  Harvy, —  we  can 
act!" 

With  this  the  boys  clasped  hands,  and  stood 
radiant  with  enthusiastic  longings  to  leap  tho 
bounds  that  kept  them  from  that  future  wherein 
lay  the  arena  on  which  they  were  to  be  tested. 

Ah,  let  no  one  say  these  boys  are  overdrawn 
pictures,  —  are  unnaturally  mature  in  thought 
and  deed  !  The  saddest  of  all  truthfulness 
would  deny  such  a  statement.  The  child  of 
the  drunkard  is  usually  a  crushed  or  forced 
blossom. 

Harry's  efforts  at  business-hunting  among 
lawyers  were  put  down  at  once  by  his  friend- 
lcssness,  youth,  and  small  stature ;  although 
many  to  whom  he  made  application  favored 
him  with  lengthened  glances  which  he  might 
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have  taken  as  complimentary,  had  he  been 
older,  and  given  to  vanity.  Indeed,  his  fine- 
intelligent  eyes  and  intellectual  face  were  often 
admired,  as  were  also  his  respectful  manners 
and  good  conduct. 

He  was  no  more  successful  among  counting- 
rooms. 

u  We  do  not  want  a  boy ;  if  we  did,  you  are 
not  large  nor  old  enough  for  us,"  was  the  sub- 
stance of  every  reply. 

"  What  shall  I  do  if  the  shoemaker  thinks 
so  ? "  thought  Harvy,  still  undaunted,  still 
willing  to  push  on  to  the  worst. 

He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  hopes  regarding 
a  situation  in  a  printing-office.  He  tried  every 
one  in  the  city,  and,  among  them  all,  managed 
to  dispose  of  his  pea-nuts,  engage  a  place  as 
carrier  for  Jimmy,  —  and  be  reminded  often  of 
his  small  size.  Yet  one  editor,  a  genius,  by  the 
way,  fat,  funny,  and  happy,  proprietor  of  a 
profitable   and   venerable   paper,  gave   him    a 
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glimmer  of  encouragement  that  a  loy  might 
be  wanted  the  next  year,  if  business  increased. 
This  was  little  enough  hope,  yet  Harvard  laid 
it  up,  looking  with  longing  eyes  at  the  library 
and  luxurious  appointments  of  the  sanctum, 
and  even  dared  to  fancy  himself  as  agreeably 
situated  some  day  among  the  many  in  the 
dim  future.  Putting  from  his  mind  this  acme 
of  his  glowing  fancies,  he  repaired  to  the  less 
attractive  precincts  of  the  strange  individual 
who  framed  a  wish  in  print  for  that  incum- 
brance,—  a  boy. 

This  spot  was  not  so  repulsive  as  he  had 
feared.  The  exterior  of  the  store  presented  a 
neat  and  respectable  appearance.  The  interior 
was  quite  as  winning.  The  front  shop  was 
destitute  of  any  individual  to  whom  Harvard 
could  make  known  the  object  of  his  call.  But 
his  timid  rap  upon  the  well- dusted  counter  was 
promptly  answered  by  the  proprietor,  a  highly 
respectable  and  sensible  man,  whose  pleasant, 
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open  face  and  neat  dress  instantly  prepossessed 
Harvard,  who  was  invited  to  pass  into  the  back 
shop  and  take  a  seat.  The  workmen  appeared 
as  respectable  as  their  employer.  This  gen  tie- 
man's  name  was  Lombard,  and  his  quick  eye 
saw  good  things  in  Harvard.  Harvard  and 
Mr.  Lombard  sat  a  little  apart,  that  they  might 
talk  without  disturbing  or  being  disturbed  by 
the  other  occupants  of  the  apartment.  A 
superannuated  soldier,  who  was  reading  aloud 
the  Life  of  Pascal,  was  listened  to  by  an  appre- 
ciative audience  very  gratifying  and  striking 
to  Harvard,  whose  eye  brightened  while  he 
thought,  —  ••  In  this  place  I  shall  not  lose  !  " 

After  some  conversation,  Mr.  Lombard  was 
so  well  pleased  with  Harvard  that  he  desired 
to  engage  him  at  once.  Harvard  paused  a  few 
moments  before  replying.  Meanwhile  a  beggar- 
boy  entered  the  store.  Mr.  Lombard  instantly 
went  to  him,  and,  fancying  himself  unseen, 
gave  the  little  mendicant  a  pair  of  good  shoes. 
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This  act  decided  our  hero,  whose  best  feelings 
were  touched  by  such  ready  and  delicate  sym- 
pathy. Mr.  Lombard  invited  him  to  dine. 
This  invitation  was  accepted,  for  Harvard 
wished  to  sec  as  much  as  possible  of  his  master 
before  he  returned  to  his  mother  to  tell  her 'of 
his  engagement.  Ilis  eyes  sparkled  when  serv- 
ing up  his  innocent  gossip. 

"  I  like  them  all,  mother.  Such  happy, 
merry  beings  you  never  saw.  A  nice  table  that 
looked  just  right,  serving  and  all.  Such  a  well- 
informed  set,  too  !  A  valuable  collection  of 
books,  if  I  am  a  judge,  a  fine  piano, —  the 
whole  family  play,  mother.  The  young  ladies 
teach,  one  music,  the  other  French,  in  the  high 
school.  Why,  Mr.  Lombard  is  quite  rich,  at 
least  we  should  call  it  rich  now"  —  there  lis- 
tener and  speaker  sighed, —  "  and  lives  in  good 
style.  I  like  the  workmen,  and  mean  to 
along  well  with  them.     Besides,  that  good  old 
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soldier's  reading  makes  the  shop  quite  a  lite- 
rary retreat,  I  tell  you." 

Thus  hopefully  and  cheerfully  chatted  our 
hero  on  the  eve  of  his  apprenticeship.  With 
an  exchange  of  prayerful  supplication  for  each 
other's  happiness,  and  of  tender  kisses,  the  mo- 
ther and  son  parted  for  the  night,  the  one  to 
revel  in  golden  dreams,  his  young  spirit  striv- 
ing to  free  itself  from  the  bonds  injustice  had 
vroven  around  it,  the  other  to  fear  amid  her 
hopes  and  prayers. 

0  mothers,  mothers,  ye  whose  heartstrings 
have  been  grasped  by  the  torturing  hands  of 
intemperance,  ye  can  feel  for  her !  None  oth- 
ers can.     God  be  thanked  for  it ! 

These  are  not  dispensations  of  his  sending, — 
well  for  the  soul  that  all  its  intuitions  teach 
that !  But  they  who  do  send  them,  —  how  is  it 
with  them  ?     How  will  it  be  with  them  ? 

0  mothers,  Avhose  eyes  perchance  have  reached 
this  page,  can  you  forget  the  time  when  your 
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first-born,  feeble,  puny,  a  child  in  nothing  save 
years,  grave-faced  and  heavy  with  experience 
that  had  notched  each  one  of  those  years  into 
his  soul  as  if  with  the  sure  stroke  of  the  brand- 
ing-iron, went  forth  from  your  presence  with 
the  noble  purpose  to  restore  to  you  and  yours 
rights  that  wrong  had  taken  ?  You  must. 
Maternity  is  not  forgetful.  Go  back  to  that 
day,  then  ;  and,  with  its  memories  nerving  you 
to  action,  strive  with  your  more  prosperous  sis- 
ters until  the  greatest  evil  that  humanity  can 
know  is  crushed  beneath  your  feet ! 

You  can  do  this.  Your  children  are  as 
potter's  clay  in  your  hands. 

"  My  son  learn  a  shoemaker's  trade  !  Why, 
Mrs.  Iloyt,  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  But  it  is 
only  another  proof  of  the  world's  cruelty  to 
me.  I  expected  something  different  from  you, 
wife,"  whimpered  Mr.  Hcyt,  when  informed  of 
Harvard's  engagement. 
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"  What  had  you  rather  he'd  do,  Warren  ?  " 

"Nothing.  Yet,  if  you  think  it  necessary 
for  him  to  do  anything,  —  and  why  should  it 
be?  —  let  him  be  a  merchant's  clerk,"  replied 
Mr.  Hoyt,  with  au  absurdly  grand  wave  of  his 
white  hand. 

"  Ho  tried  for  such  a  situation,  and  for  oth- 
ers more  agreeable  to  our  feelings,  Warren,  but 
could  obtain  none." 

"  What !  my  son  —  Warren  Hoyt's  son  —  re- 
fused a  beggarly  situation  when  he  conde- 
scended to  apply  for  one !  This  statement 
passes  my  belief.  Mrs.  Hoyt,  you  must  be 
playing  upon  my  credulity." 

"  I  am  not,  Warren." 

And,  in  truth,  her  whole  bearing  showed  that 
the  time  for  pleasantry  had  passed. 

"  Father,  be  assured  that  I  will  not  disgraee 
you,"  said  Harvard,  anxious  to  relieve  his 
mother. 

"  But  shoemaking  is  so  low,"  said  this  scm- 
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l.l,ii:ee  of  a  man,  taking  the  larger  share  of  the 
so;> nt  breakfast. 

"  You  would  not  think  so,  father,  if  you 
could  see  Mr.  Lombard.  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  him." 

"  Excuse  me  from  hearing  it.  I  shall  not 
enter  his  presence,  nor  permit  him  to  enter 
mine,"  replied  Mr.  Etoyt,  with  ludicrous  hau- 
t  sur. 

"  Jimmy,  be  faithful  to  your  employers  ;  neg- 
lect no  good  chance  for  helping  mother  along; 
attend  school  as  regularly  as  possible,  ami  study 
all  that  you  can.  But  I  needn't  say  this  to  you, 
for  you  have  always  been  the  best  boy  in  the 
world,"  was  the  substance  of  Harvard's  parting 
injunction  to  his  brother,  who,  amid  sobs,  an- 
swered vehemently,  — 

"  Yes,  and  I'll  try  to  be  just  like  you  !  " 

Harvard  clasped  the  little  fellow  to  his  heart. 
in  a  gush  of  mingled  sorrow  and  affection. 

"  Girls !  "  he  continued,  mastering  his  feel- 
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ings,  "  be  gentle,  obedient,  kind  to  mother, 
and,"  stooping  to  whisper  in  their  ears,  "  pa- 
tient with  poor" father." 

"  "We  will,"  they  answered,  clinging  around 
his  neck. 

"  I  think,"  cried  Grace,  "  if  you'll  only  give 
me  your  thimble  and  needles  I  can  help  mother 
a  great  deal  more.  Mine  don't  seem  to  move 
as  fast  as  yours,  brother." 

"You  shall  have  them,"  said  Harvard. 

Harvard  turned  toward  his  mother  with  fill- 
ing eyes  and  throbbing  heart.  As  he  looked 
at  her  thin  frame  and  carc-wom  face,  he  saw 
how  much  there  was  for  him  to  do. 

"Blessings  on  you,  my  boy  ! "  was  all  her  lips 
could  utter,  though  next  they  were  pressed 
upon  his  forehead  in  an  agony  of  feeling  too 
deep  for  expression. 

"  I  am  going,  father.  It  is  the  best  thing  I 
can  do  now.  But  by  and  by  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  do  much   better  for  all   hands.     You 
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don't  feel  very  badly  about  my  being  a  shoe- 
maker, father  ?  " 

Ah,  Harvard's  heart  yearned  toward  his  err- 
ing parent! 

"  Harvard,  you'll  oblige  me  by  not  speaking 
to  nor  expecting  notice  from  me  in  the  street. 
Never  before  did  a  Hoyt  degrade  himself  to  the 
level  of  a  shoemaker,"  replied  Mr.  Hoyt,  haugh- 
tily withdrawing  from  the  group  gathered 
around  Harvard. 

The  younger  children  looked  after  him  in 
amazement,  scarcely  believing  their  own  ears. 
Jimmy  breathed  very  hard  and  loud,  while  his 
chubby  fists  doubled  up  of  themselves. 

Harvard  looked  at  his  mother  for  consolation 
for  the  outraged  feelings  this  harsh  speech 
awoke,  and  thought,  while  seizing  and  pressing 
her  dear  hand  for  comfort,  "  If  she  can  suffer 
in  silence,  can  not  I  ?  " 

And  then  he  went  forth  into  the  broad  world 
to  seek  his  fortune,  and  to  retrieve  the  fallen 
ones  he  left  behind. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CLOSE   APPLICATION. 

"  The  blue  of  heaven  is  larger  than  the  cloud." 

£jP*  ARYAItD  found  his  new  companions  more 
or  less  intelligent;  none  of  them  gradu- 
^  atcs  from  the  highest  public  schools  of 
the  city,  but  steady,  of  good  principles,  and  cul- 
tivated manners.  They  felt  interested  in  the 
grave  little  fellow,  who  evidently  suffered  much 
from  various  causes,  though  as  evidently  re- 
solved to  master  his  trade,  and  reflect  credit 
upon  it.  Many  a  dress,  toy,  orange,  or  pair  of 
shoes  did  the  kind  fellows  send  home  by  Har- 
vard, who  at  such  times  could  only  thank  I 
by  glistening  eyes,  where  quick  tears  stood  from 
gratitude  and  happy  anticipations.  lie  did  not 
attend  the  evening  school,  for  the  same  kind 
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fellows  offered  to  help  him  on  in  his  studies, 
and  did,  to  his  and  their  satisfaction.  He  sed- 
ulously attended  Sabbath  school  and  church, 
as  when  at  his  dear  mother's  home.  With  a 
delicate  tact  Mr.  Lombard  paid  the  lad's  salary 
weekly.  And  this  sum,  with  the  pay  for  odd 
jobs  at  cobbling  which  Harvard  was  encouraged 
to  do  by  the  whole  shop,  added  to  what  Marion, 
James,  and  the  girls  earned,  a  long  time  formed 
the  entire  maintenance  of  the  Hoyt  family. 
Odd  moments  Harvard  ever  employed  in  read- 
ing and  study,  which  he  must  do,  he  reasoned, 
if  his  aspirations  were  to  be  realized.  Then, 
animated  by  the  kindness  he  received,  his  own 
spirit  grew  to  be  more  and  more  that  of  the 
missionary,  moving  him  to  be  thoughtful  of  less 
fortunate  boj's.  Ho  liked  to  pass  as  much  of 
his  spare  time  as  possible  with  his  mother  at 
her  workstand,  —  she  hearing  his  lessons,  aid- 
ing  him  in  learning  them,  or  listening  to  his 
reading  or  conversation.     He  knew  his  poor 

16 
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father  had  been  liberally  educated,  and,  fov  the 
purpose  of  enticing  him  to  his  fireside,  tried  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  history,  and  of  the  leading 
and  important  events  of  the  times.  He  had 
often  tried  to  become  the  pupil  of  his  father, 
who  would  never  be  induced  to  tax  his  time 
and  patience  so  far.  ►Sometimes  Mr.  Hoyt  was 
surprised  into  prolonged  conversations  with  his 
son  ;  sometimes  he  invited  them,  to  his  own  as- 
tonishment. But  the  latter  usually  happened 
when  he  was  too  weary  or  shabby  to  go  out,  or 
had  been  "  snubbed  "  by  bon  vivants  into  tem- 
porary disappearance  from  the  public. 

Mr.  Lombard  was  occasionally  present  at 
these  times,  and  aided  Harvy  in  his  filial  efforts 
to  reform  his  father.  He  invited  him  to  attend 
church  with  him,  and  also  to  join  a  temperance 
organization  of  which  he  was  a  member.  But 
Mr.  Hoyt  always  refused,  and  could  not  forget 
that  Mr.  Lombard  was  an  artisan ;  but,  some- 
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how,  he  never  forgot  to  treat  him  politely,  if 
haughtily. 

Harvard  in  the  mean  time  taught  his  sensi- 
tive heart  to  f  3cl  less  pain  at  the  oft-denied  rec- 
ognition of  his  father  when  they  accidentally 
met  on  the  street. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Hoyt  sometimes  debated  in  his 
own  mind  whether  or  not  it  was  his  duty  to  no- 
tice a  shoemaker  at  all,  even  if  it  were  his  son. 
Yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  live  beneath  the  roof 
provided  by  that  son's  income ;  nor  did  he 
scruple  to  wear  boots  and  shoes  made  by  those 
industrious  young  hands  ;  nor  did  he  blush  to 
smoke  and  drink  —  whenever  he  could  steal 
a  chance  —  upon  the  hard  earnings  of  the  boy 
so  ingloriously  ignored. 

"When  Harvard  had  been  at  his  trade  a  year, 
his  sunbeam  flashed  brightly  upon  him.  Au- 
rora was  in  high  health,  and  dressed  in  beauti- 
ful attire      Her  bright  face  quite  dazzled  our 
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hero,  atIio  was  required  by  Mr.  Lombard  to 
learn  the  object  of  her  visit. 

';  I  have  come  to  get  four  pairs  of  toilet  slip- 
pers made,  —  presents  for  friends,"  explained 
the  sweet  voice,  that  also  said  in  gay  accents, — 

"  Why,  1  meet  you  when  I  least  expect  to  !  " 

Harvard  smiled,  and  asked  after  the  health 
of  "  Miss  Home,"  who  he  learned  was  quite 
well. 

"When  the  slippers  were  finished,  it  was  his 
duty  to  hand  them  to  Aurora. 

"  Oh,  they  are  made  beautifully  !  "  she  said, 
when,  like  one  competent  to  do  so,  she  had 
examined  them  thoroughly. 

'•  I  suppose  you  don't  care  to  inquire  after 
the  health  of  Miss  Home  to-day  ?  "  she  asked 
quizzically. 

';  I  do,  indeed.     How  is  she  ?  " 

"  Very  well.     And  what  else  ?     Guess." 

"  I  can  not.     Please  tell  me." 

"  She  is  going  to  marry  our  Peter  !  " 
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"  Is  he  worthy  of  her  ?  "  asked  Harvard. 

"  I  suppose  so.  We  like  him,"  replied  Au- 
rora. 

"  Then  I  am  glad  for  her.  She  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  happiness,"  said  Harvard. 

"  You  are  so  different  from  other  boys ! 
Fred  Uhland  is  more  cruel  and  foolishly  grand, 
and  a  greater  dunce  than  ever.  Uncle  George 
Umber  has  returned  from  Germany  ;  he  is  look- 
ing like  an  ape,  as  any  of  Mr.  Torrcy's  pupils 
may  be  expected  to." 

"  Both  may  make  good  men,  however." 

"I  don't  see  how.  Never  mind  them  now. 
The  other  day  I  found  out,  by  listening  to  my 
parents'  talk,  that  you  and  I  arc  distantly  re- 
lated.    Did  you  know  it,  Harvard  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?  " 

"  I  dared  not.     You  are  rich,  and  I  am  poor." 

'I  That's  nothing  to  keep  us  apart." 

With    these    impulsive    words,   Aurora    ex- 
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tended  lier  hand  to  Harvard,  which  he  grasped 
in  both  his. 

They  stood  thus  a  moment,  gazing  into  each 
other's  eyes,  and  then,  with  hasty  promises  of 
mutual  remembrance,  they  separated. 

"You  know  that  lovely  little  girl,  then?" 
observed  Mr.  Lombard  when  Harvard  returned 
to  his  seat. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  simply  replied  the  lad. 

"  Know  her  ?  To  be  sure  he  docs.  Isn't 
sic  some  sort  of  a  cousin  to  him?  "  observed 
the  old  soldier,  who  was  "  acquainted  with  the 
pedigree  of  the  entire  human  family,"  —  so  the 
workmen  declared. 

"  I  did  not  know  it,"  said  Mr.  Lombard. 

"  Well,  it  is  so.  And  so  are  many  of  our 
richest  and  most  influential  people  relatives  of 
his,"  continued  the  old  soldier,  full  of  his  favor- 
ite theme. 

"  But  never  mind,  my  boy,"  he  suddenly 
added,  upon  rather  tardily  witnessing  the  dis- 
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tress  he  hal  caused,  —  "never  mind;  you'll 
beat  'em  all.  It  is  in  you  ;  I  can  see  that.  '  It 
is  good  for  a  man  that  he  hear  the  yoke  in  his 
youth.'  You  are  trained  to  self-reliance,  and 
will  brave  the  tempest  that  crushes  those  who  are 
not.  Only  keep  on  the  right  track  ;  be  always 
temperate,  faithful,  industrious,  God-loving  and 
God-fearing,  and  vou  will  succeed  in  any  path 
you  choose.  You'll  be  all  that,  my  boy  ;  your 
speech  and  actions  show  you  have  taken  the 
Bible  for  your  guide." 

"  I  hope  Harvard  won't  forget  us  when  he  is 
the  great  man  you  predict,"  said  one  of  the 
workmen,  pleasantly. 

Harvard  declared  he  never  could,  even  if  he 
did  become  great,  which  he  did  not  expect. 

One  morning  he  made  a  confession  to 
Lombard,  which  did  not  seem  to  surprise  that 
excellent    man,    who,    after    a   k\v    moments' 
thought,  observed,  — 
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"Do  you  know  anything  of  it?  Latin  is 
something  worth  studying,  I  think." 

"  Your  eldest  daughter  and  two  of  these  kind 
follows  here,"  pointing  to  a  couple  of  fine-look- 
ing young  men,  "  have  helped  me  on  some  dis- 
tance," replied  Harvard. 

"  And  you  want  to  go  through  to  the  end  of 
it,  and  everything  else,  if  you  have  a  chance?  " 
quizzed  Mr.  Lombard. 

"  I  should,  indeed,"  replied  Harvard. 

"  Well,  I  think  Parker  Jewell  will  help  you 
in  Latin.  lie  has  a  heart  and  head  large 
enough  for  a  dozen  men.  I  have  an  errand 
down  that  way  ;  I  might  just  as  well  do  it  now," 
said  Mr.  Lombard,  removing  his  leather  apron, 
and  preparing  for  the  walk,  which,  ten  minutes 
before,  he  had  not  thought  of  taking. 

Labor,  patience,  study,  courage,  and  hopo 
made  a  memorable  year  for  Harvard.  Mr. 
Jewell  was  a  faithful  teacher  and  friend.  Nor 
is  this  all  that  rendered  the  year  a  golden  one. 
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Mrs.  Hoyt  improved  in  health  and  spirits,  and 
bade  fair  to  enjoy  both,  would  fortune  but  con- 
tinue kind. 

And  this  is  the  last  year  of  Harvard's  appren- 
ticeship. The  three  years  had  been  pleasant 
and  profitable. 

"  What  has  become  of  your  old  wish  to  learn 
printing,  my  son  ?  "  asked  Marion,  when  Har- 
vard had  been  for  some  months  one  of  Mr. 
Lombard's  journeymen,  and  lived  with  her  in 
a  very  comfortable  home. 

"  Lost  sight  of  in  better  plans,"  he  smilingly 
replied,  looking  up  from  the  volume  in  hand. 
"I  intend,  mother,  to  study  law.  I  can  do 
it,  and  yet,  with  Jimmy's  help,  keep  as  good  a 
home  as  this,"  he  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
added. 

"  Margie  and  I  can  help  more  than  we  have 
done.  "We  are  becoming  quite  experf  with  the 
needle. '  said  Grace. 
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"  But  you  must  not  neglect  your  books,"  re 
plied  Harvard. 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  that,  with  such  a 
brother,"  merrily  said  Margie. 

"  You  have  set  a  shining  example  to  all  of 
us,  my  son,"  said  Marion,  with  affection  and 
pride. 

Harvard  disclaimed  this,  and,  with  his  old 
habit  of  blushing,  proceeded:  — 

"  When  I  have  mastered  law,  the  endless 
West  will  give  me  a  chance  to  practice  my  pro- 
fession." 

"  You  won't  leave  us !  "  cried  the  girls. 

"  No.  We  will  all  go.  We  shall  each  find 
enough  to  do  there." 

"  I  shall  be  a  leather-merchant,"  said  James, 
now  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Lombard,  and  an  in- 
mate of  that  gentleman's  family,  in  place  of 
his  brother,  whose  praise  was  on  many  tongues. 
"  And,  mother,"  continued  James,  "  when  wo 
are  rich  enough  we  will  buy  back  Auburndale." 
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Then,  lowering  Lis  voice,  he  added,  in  an  indis- 
tinguishable whisper,  "  When  we  do  that,  mo- 
ther, I  do  believe  that  poor  father  will  be  as 
good  as  —  as  anybody.'' 

The  mother  kissed  the  broad,  open  brow  of 
this  ambitious  boy,  and  hoped  his  wild  dream 
"would  be  realized  ;  at  any  rate,  she  hoped  pros- 
perity might  be  granted  him,  so  that  his  young 
heart  might  110  more  feel  the  cruel  pressure  of 
want  and  disappointment ;  or,  if  for  further 
discipline  those  olden  troubles  must  continue, 
that  they  would  be  permitted  to  bring  faith  and 
resignation.  Many  a  streak  of  silver  banded 
the  head  of  Marion,  and  many  a  grief  had  left 
deep  traces  on  the  face  once  so  smooth  and 
fair  ;  but  seldom  had  she  been  so  happy  as  at 
this  moment,  when  her  children,  true,  loving, 
respected,  were  gathered  in.  health  and  joyous 
anticipation  around  her.  Truly,  God,  through 
all,  had  liberally  blessed  her. 

"  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Jewell  continues  to  take 
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an  interest  in  and  bo  patient  with  father,"  said 
Grace,  who  had  great  faith  in  the  clergy.  ';  I 
think  he  will  help  hiin  become  a  better  man. 
Harvard,  how  intelligently  father  talked  with 
}tou  and  Mr.  Jewell  last  evening!  He  quite 
charmed  me." 

"  Your  father  is  a  fine  scholar ;  few  surpass 
him,"  said  Marion,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Oh,  mother,  never  sigh  !  He'll  come  out 
right  yet !  "  cried  Jimmy,  who  had  taken  sup- 
per with  the  family. 

As  if  to  augment  the  general  joy,  "Warren 
returned  home  sober  and  peaceable. 

He  had  taken  tea,  he  said,  with  Mr.  Lombard, 
■ — how  Harvard  opened  his  eyes  !  —  and  really 
he  seemed  a  prime  sort  of  a  man,  and  had  a 
stylish  home,  and  very  handsome  family,  es- 
pecially the  young  ladies,  who  were  equal  in 
every  respect  to  any  he  had  ever  met,  not  even 
excepting  Marion  in  her  palmiest  days:  this 
was  said  in  a  playful  tone.     He  really  had  no 
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idea  of  it ;  lie  was  astonished  to  find  so  much 
cultivation  and  refinement  among  the  working 
classes.  He  thought  he  should  like  to  see  more 
of  Mr.  Lombard,  and  he  rather  wished  he  had 
made  his  acquaintance  sooner.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  it  had  not  been  so  bad  for  Harvard  to  learn 
the  trade.  He  intended  to  visit  the  shop  some 
day. 

How  Harvard  blessed  Mr.  Lombard  for  no- 
ticing his  father,  despite  his  opposition  and  dis- 
dain ! 

But  Mr.  Lombard  had  a  living  desire  to  help 
the  poor  and  needy  and  unfortunate.  Often 
trying,  never  until  that  day  had  ho  found  Mr. 
Hoyt  willing  to  notice  him. 

Under  God,  he  had  restored  to  many  a  man 
lost  honor  and  confidence.  And  his  efforts 
were  made  with  so  much  delicacy  and  tact  that 
those  favored  seldom  saw  how  much  they  were 
indebted  to  him. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

"WHO    WOULD   HAVE    THOUGHT  IT?" 

"Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 
As  come  it  will  for  a'  that, 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  all  the  earth, 
May  bear  the  gree  and  a'  that." 

URORA,  child,  you  are  seventeen,  and, 
cy^   as   nearly   as   your   parents    can  judge, 


destitute  of  proper  pride." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  mother." 

"  But  you  don't  try  to.  And  you  ought,  for 
not  many  families  can  boast  of  such  descent. 
A  half-dozen  consecutive  generations  of  our 
family  have  been  the  aristocracy  of  the  coun- 
try," continued  Mrs.  White,  in  a  reproachful 
tone. 

"  So  I  have  heard  from  infancy,  mother." 
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"  Then  think  soberly  of  what  you  are,"  im- 
plored Mrs.  White. 

"  Born  of  the  dust ;  doomed  to  eternal  woe 
unless  I  accept  pardon  purchased  on  the  cross ; 
and,  when  my  span  is  ended,  to  have  my  poor 
body  laid  low  in  the  dust  for  worms  to  feed 
upon.  That  is  what  I  am,  mother,"  replied 
Aurora,  with  touching  gravity  and  a  dreamy 
manner. 

"  Ugh  !  What  horrible  ideas  !  Where  you 
learned  them  is  more  than  I  can  imagine. 
Again  I  command  you  to  think  what  you  are." 

"  Hadn't  I  better  think  what  I  may  become  ?" 
asked  the  girl,  her  lip  quivering  with  the  ex- 
quisite tenderness  of  her  sensibilities. 

"  If  I  have  any  claim  upon  your  affection, 
child,  never  employ  that  manner  and  language 
again,"  said  Mrs.  White  in  a  low  tone,  pluck- 
ing nervously  at  her  rich  dress. 

"Forgive  me,  mother;  I  did  not  mean  to 
wound  you.     But  life  is  so  crowded  with  sa'd  as 
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well  as  glad  lessons,  that  I  can  not  always  lose 
sight  of  the  former  in  my  enjoyment  of  the  lat- 
ter." 

"  But  the  sad  lessons  are  not  for  you.  They 
come  not  near  you." 

"  I  don't  know,  mother.  I  sometimes  think 
they  do." 

"  Give  me  an  instance,  please."  And  Mrs. 
White  smiled  securely. 

"  You  saw  the  young  man,  my  bow  to  whom 
gave  rise  to  this  conversation  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Go  on,  child." 

"He,  mother  —  " 

"  Why  do  you  pause,  Aurora  ?  " 

"  Because  I'm  afraid  that  what  I  have  to  say 
will  give  you  pain." 

"  I  am  not  concerned.  Go  on,  Aurora,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  White,  looking  curiously  and  jeal- 
ously into  her  daughter's  face. 

"  lie,  mother,  is  the  son  of  your  cousin, 
Marion  Hoyt." 
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"  How  came  you  to  discover  that  ?  " 

"  Through  the  unkindness  of  my  grandmo- 
ther. 1  hate  to  remember  aught  against  her, 
but  you  have  not  forgotten  when  his  father 
broke  into  her  dinner-party  ?  " 

"Proceed." 

"  On  that  occasion,  in  Sally's  kitchen,  I  saw 
him  first,  mother.  But  I  did  not  learn  the 
facts  then, —  not  until  recently.  Sally  was  my 
informant,  and  a  most  unwilling  one.  But  the 
curiosity  started  so  long  ago,  lightened  by  a 
little  gossip  that  reached  me  the  other  day, 
would  be  repressed  no  longer." 

"  What  was  the  gossip  ?  " 

"  That,  by  what  would  almost  seem  to  be 
superhuman  efforts,  he  was  getting  a  fine  edu- 
cation. Our  minister's  wife  was  so  informed 
by  Mrs.  Jewell.  She  told  me  the  story,  and 
also  gave  me  quite  an  insight  into  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  the  Hoyt  family." 

"Truly    'our   minister's  wife'    might    have 
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been  better  employed  than  in  scandalizing  mji 
feelings  so.  Of  coarse  she  knew  Marion  to  bo 
my  cousin." 

"  She  did  not  assume  to,"  gently  replied  Au- 
rora. 

"  But  she  did  know,  you  may  depend  upon 
it.  I  detect  her  making  unpleasant  comments 
concerning  the  matter,  and  will  sit  under  her 
husband's  preaching  no  longer.  As  it  is,  I  am 
weary  of  him ;  he  is  not  the  smartest  Unitarian 
minister  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  has 
always  been  too  friendly  with  ministers  of  other 
denominations !  " 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  him,  mother,  just  be- 
cause his  good  wife  innocently,  in  speaking  of 
the  frequency  of  poor  young  people  rising  to 
eminence,  happened  to  cite  Harvard  Hoyt  as  a 
youth  destined  to  make  a  stir  in  the  world." 

"  Don't  dictate,"  replied  Mrs.  White,  locking 
a  little  ashamed.  "  If  the  boy  was  sent  to  the 
kitchen  by  my  mother,  it  was  the  proper  place 
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for  liim.  Though,  no  doubt,  he  was  set  on  by 
his  mother,  who  very  likely  had  a  hope  that  we 
would  reinstate  her  at  Auburndale,  and  endow 
her  with  means  to  lead  an  idle,  extravagant 
life." 

"  I  can  not  think  she  would  desire  to  live  in 
that  way,  if  she  ever  did." 

"I  think  I  know  her  better  than  you  do. 
Perhaps  she  thought  we  would  offer  to  adopt 
him  at  once." 

"  I  do  not  imagine  that  she  had  any  such  idlo 
fancy,  mother." 

"  But  it  did  not  follow  that  you  must  keep 
up  the  boy's  acquaintance." 

"  I  suppose  not,  mamma,"  she  answered  mis 
chievously,  "  but  I  have  met  him  many  times 
since." 

"  Aurora,  I  always  said  you  lacked  proper 
pride.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  had  called 
upon  his  mother." 

"  No ;  I   met  him   once  on  the   street,  and 
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once  in  the  shop  where  he  was  learning  hia 
trade." 

"  Remember,  you  are  not  to  notice  him  any 
more.  Let's  see, — lie's  rather  under  nineteen. 
There  he  is  again.  What  homespun  clothes! 
He  hasn't  even  the  pride  of  other  young  me- 
chanics. They  will  wear  clothes  as  good  as  the 
best,  usually.  You  needn't  notice  him  this 
time.  Let  us  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  Aurora." 

"  In  all  the  mud  ?  " 

"  Yes,  anything  rather  than  have  you  recog- 
nize him  again.  I  wish  we  had  not  come  out 
shopping  this  morning,  or  had  not  left  our  car- 
riage so  far  down  street.  But  it  is  tiresome  to 
keep  entering  and  leaving  it,  while  the  stores 
are  so  numerous." 

"  Mother,  I  do  not  wish  to  inconvenience 
you ;  so  I  will  not  speak  to  Harvard  this  time," 
t-aid  Aurora. 

Harvard  read  the  proud  lady's  desire  in  the 
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withering  glance  she  gave  him.  But  lie  bent 
his  gaze  for  a  single  moment  on  Aurora,  who 
read  in  it  his  perfect  understanding  of  affairs. 

"  Where  do  you  suppose  I  have  been  this 
morning,  Mrs.  White  ? "  asked  Mr.  White  at 
dinner  that  day. 

"  I  can  not  guess,"  replied  Mrs.  White. 

"  Have  you  any  curiosity  ?  " 

"  A  trifle.     Where  ?  " 

"  To  Willowglen.  It's  not  the  place  it  was. 
Bats  and  rats  make  their  home  there.  The 
willows  form  as  splendid  a  shade  as  ever  ;  but 
to  one  standing  outside  the  place  has  a  deso- 
late look,  and  it  seems  like  gazing  through  into 
a  pathless  forest.  I  went  down  the  avenue, 
now  grass-grown  and  neglected,  and  entered 
the  mansion.  Every  hinge  was  rusty  and 
creaky,  and  every  room  moldy  and  dilapidated. 
No,  Willowglen  is  a  different  place  from  what 
it  was." 

"  Willowglen  ?     Who  lives  there,  father  ?  " 
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"  Nobody.  It  once  belonged  to  the  May* 
burns,  relatives  of  your  mother." 

"  The  paternal  home  of  Mrs.  Hoyt,  father  ?  " 

"Hum!    Yes." 

"What  a  pity 'such  changes  take  place, 
father !  " 

"  Sometimes  it  happens  so,  child.  But,  Mrs. 
White,  whom  do  you  suppose  I  found  there,  tak- 
ing on  terribly?" 

"  I  can  not  guess,  I'm  sure." 

"  Mrs.  Hoyt." 

"  How  in  the  world  did  she  get  there  ?  " 

"  Walked,  most  likely.  She  was  curious  to 
see  it  once  more,  the  same  as  I  was.  The  pres- 
ent owner  is  a  childless  widower,  now  in  Eu- 
rope. It  has  passed  through  many  hands  since 
I  had  a  claim  upon  it." 

"  Did  you  speak  to  the  woman,  husband  ?  " 

"  No.  I  would  have  spoken,  but  she  looked 
at  me  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  declare  she 
wanted  no  notice  from  me.     She  was  always 
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confoundedly  distant  and  haughty  when  she 
pleased,  wife." 

"  Once  she  could  be.  But  now,  —  pride  and 
poverty'  are  apt  to  go  together,  though,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  White. 

Aurora  left  the  table  in  tears.  Then  her 
parents  talked  in  a  low  tone  for  some  minutes. 
Soon  after  Harvard  read  in  the  public  journals 
the  departure  of  the  Whites  for  Europe.  He 
would  have  liked  to  travel.  But  because  he 
could  not,  and  others  could,  did  not  give  him  a 
e ingle  regret,  nor  move  him  from  his  usual 
course  a  moment.  He  worked  hard  all  day, 
studied  far  into  the  night,  and  continued  to  be 
the  light  of  his  home.  The  star  of  his  youth- 
ful hopes  still  beckoned  him  on  and  upward, — 
he  indeed  aspired  high. 

Aurora  was  placed  at  a  Parisian  finishing- 
school,  quite  against  her  democratic  predilec 
tions  for  American  educational  institutions. 
In  three  years,  to  her  intense  joy,  die  was  de- 
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clarcd  "  finished."  About  this  period,  her  nncle, 
George  Umber,  once  Mr.  Torrcy's  pupil,  filled 
a  drunkard's  grave.  Though  young  when  he 
died,  he  had  established  for  himself  so  unfor- 
tunate a  reputation  that  no  respectable  persons 
would  admit  him  to  their  house.  Frederic 
Uhland  was  pursuing  the  same  career.  Mrs. 
Umber  did  not  long  survive  her  disgrace. 
Upon  her  decease,  almost  the  first  movement 
of  her  husband  was  in  the  direction  of  the 
residence  of  the  Hoyts,  where  he  was  always 
made  welcome.  For  this  privilege  he  made  them 
many  timely  presents.  He  seemed  to  know 
just  when  the  rent  was  due,  and  never  failed 
to  send  fuel  the  very  day  it  was  wanted.  Ere 
he  died,  he  had  sought  and  found  pardon  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  He  left  to  his  "  beloved 
cousin,  Marion  Hoyt,  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  to  each  of  her  children  five  hun- 
dred." Mrs.  Uhland  desired  to  contest  his  will, 
feeling  unwilling  to  see  Marion  in  better  cir- 
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cumstances,  and  envious  of  Harvard,  who  she 
prophesied  would  be  nothing,  after  all  the  stir 
he  had  made,  or  the  stir  people  had  made  about 
him. 

But  her  declarations  against  the  sanity  of 
her  father  were  set  aside  by  competent  judges. 
Mrs.  "White,  though  still  absent  from  home,  also 
sent  her  protest  against  permitting  Marion  to 
enjoy  one  cent  of  money  by  "  that  strange  will." 

"  I  would  make  no  trouble  over  so  small  a 
legacy,  mother,"  advised  Aurora,  who  would 
have  said  the  same  had  the  sum  been  much 
larger.  "  One  of  these  days,  the  Hoyt  family 
will  be  deemed,  even  by  yourself,  to  be  worthy 
the  notice  of  the  highest  in  the  land." 

"  How  absurd,  child  !  " 

"  Not  at  all,  mother ;  see  if  my  words  fall 
short  of  the  truth  ;  "  and  Aurora  looked  pleased 
as  she  spoke.  Mrs.  White  sighed,  and  won- 
dered  if,  after  all  the  pains  taken,  Aurora  still 
lacked  "  proper  pride." 
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The  Whites  remained  abroad  until  Aurora 
had  completed  her  twenty-seventh  year.  No 
persuasions  of  her  parents  could  induce  her  to 
marry.  Her  rare  traits  of  character  could  not 
be  overlooked,  and  many  friends  with  aching 
hearts  saw  her  embark  for  her  native  land. 

"  Home  at  last ! "  she  murmured,  as  the 
grounds  of  Auburndale,  in  the  richness  of  their 
spring  beauty,  burst  upon  her  view.  She  be- 
came again,  in  familiar  places,  or  wherever 
duty  called  her,  a  friend  to  the  needy  and  sor- 
rowing ;  not  that  while  abroad  she  had  been 
the  reverse,  for  many  an  empty  purse  had  she 
filled,  many  a  wounded  heart  had  she  soothed, 
and  many  a  kind  word  and  pitying  tear  had  she 
dropped,  during  her  sojourn  among  strangers. 
She  took  a  class  in  Sabbath  school,  much  to  her 
parents'  horror,  and  shocked  them  more  by 
presently  connecting  herself  with  the  evangeli- 
cal church  to  which  that  Sabbath  school  be- 
longed.    Then,  more  than  ever,  did  the  beau- 
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ties  of  her  character  develop,  and  even  to  the 
tender  admiration  of  her  worldly  parents,  for 
whose  conversion  she  constantly  prayed,  and 
who  at  length  seemed  to  be  nearing  her  God. 

The  winter  following  his  return,  Mr.  White 
took  his  family  westward. 

"  We  may  expect  something  grand  to-mor. 
row,"  said  a  gentleman  at  dinner,  the  day  suc- 
ceeding the  establishment  of  the  White  family 
at  the  best  hotel  in  a  large  city. 

"  Yes  ;  of  higher  order  than  we  usually  get, 
though  I  think  our  western  lawyers  are  in  no 
wise  inferior.  This  one  is  keen,  subtle,  thor- 
oughly-read, humane,  and  just.  He  can  not  be 
bribed  to  deal  wickedly.  He  might  have  been 
independently  rich,  young  as  he  is,  would  he 
but  have  silenced  his  conscience  for  hire.  But 
no!  he  is  that  excellent  being,  —  a  Christian 
lawyer.     Would  there  were  more  like  him  !  " 

"  I  echo  all  that  most  heartily,"  replied  the 
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first  sneaker.  Aurora  was  so  near  she  could 
not  avoid  hearing  the  conversation. 

"Self-made,  too,"  continued  the  first  speaker. 

"  Almost  always  the  best,"  rejoined  the  other. 

"  The  name  of  this  lawyer  ?  "  politely  asked 
Mr.  White,  intending  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  one  so  lauded. 

"  Hoyt.  He  was  born  in  Massachusetts  ;  saw 
hard  times  there;  struggled  through  everything, 
sir !  He  will  get  the  case,  —  one  of  right 
(poor  enough  clients,  sir ! )  against  might 
(which  happens  to  be  rich,  sir)  ;  but  he'll  gain 
the  day!"  replied  one  of  the  gentlemen,  with 
unction. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  exchanged  glances,  both 
thinking,  "  Who  would  have  thought  it  ?  "  Au- 
rora looked  at  the  gentleman  with  interest, 
while  her  father  asked  questions  enough  of  him 
to  have  tried  his  patience  and  courtesy,  had  the 
subject  been  less  interesting. 

Mrs.    White   and   Aurora  were   among   the 
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most  noticed  ladies  adorning  the  gallery  of  the 
court-house  next  day.  At  length  the  hero 
entered  the  arena.  Could  it  be  he,  so  tall 
and  grand  ?  His  remarkable  beauty  of  face 
and  mien  astonished  Aurora.  His  deep,  rich 
voice  impressed  upon  every  min'd  golden  truths 
in  the  language  of  genius.  Ah!  even  the 
haughty  Mrs.  White  was  aroused.  Miser-like, 
Aurora  hung  upon  his  words,  weighed  every 
point,  criticised  each  outburst  of  passionate 
eloquence.  Suddenly  his  towering  form  vi- 
brated ;  his  voice  trembled  ;  his  words  grew 
less  clear ;  his  deep  eyes  looked,  and  looked 
again. 

He  could  not  mistake  that  face.  It  was  Au- 
rora, the  friend  of  his  childhood,  whom  he  so 
unexpectedly  beheld !  Ah !  how  glad  was  he 
to  be  able  to  meet  her  thus,  —  to  show  her  that 
her  friendship  had  not  been  misplaced! 

He  regained  composure,  and  continued,  grow- 
ing more  aud  more  eloqueut. 
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When  he  had  ended,  "  A  triumph  !  A  signal 
triumph!"  was  on  every  tongue,  while  thun- 
ders of  applause  shook  the  house. 

One  radiant  glance,  half  shy,  half  seeking  his, 
was  ample  reward  for  Harvard. 

Mrs.  White  immediately  busied  herself  iu 
telling  ladies  about  her  that  the  brilliant  young 
lawyer  was  her  cousin.  At  this  Aurora  dropped 
her  head. 

"  Mrs.  White,  we  must  have  our  magnificent 
young  cousin  here  often,"  said  Mr.  White,  as 
he  entered  her  room  late  the  next  morning. 

"  Certainly,  husband." 

"I  have  just  returned  from  a  supper  given 
in  honor  of  him,  —  a  right  royal  one,  too.  All 
the  lights  of  the  city  were  present  to  do  him 
honor.  He  is  still  single.  At  the  close  of  his 
plea,  I  was  among  the  first  to  offer  my  congrat- 
ulations. I  took  his  arm,  and  walked  down 
street  with  him.  He  says  his  family  is  doing 
well.     His  father  is  in  lucrative  business ;  his 
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sisters  arc  teaching ;  his  brother,  a  prosperous 
shoe  and  leather  dealer,  and  married  to  the 
youngest  Miss  Lombard ;  and  our  old  friend 
Marion  is  in  excellent  health  and  spirits." 

"  All  of  which  is  good  news,  husband." 

"  Wife,  he  dines  with  us  to-day." 

"  Nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure 
Who  would  have  thought  it,  though  !  " 

Aurora,  standing  before  her  mirror,  swept 
her  sunny  hair  over  her  face,  ashamed  of  her 
parentage. 

"  Wife,"  continued  Mr.  White,  "  by  the  way, 
he  is  the  most  zealous  hater  of  exhilarating 
drink  that  I  ever  met.  Not  a  drop  touched  his 
lips.  And,  'pon  honor,  wife,  his  example  was 
contagious !  " 

Here,  simply  mentioning  his  marriage  with 
Aurora,  we  leave  Harvard  Hoyt,  feeling  the  while 
a  tender  regret,  as  one  does  when  the  smiling 
face  of  a  dear  friend  is  lost  to  our  straining 
view. 
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Child  of  sorrow,  is  yours  a  harder  lot  than 
that  which,  through  God,  disciplined  and  per- 
fected Harvard's  character? 

Some  weary  little  heart,  with  tattered  robe 
and  aching  limbs,  and  sigh  that  Jesus  listens 
to,  may  whisper  "  yes." 

To  all  such,  and  to  those  in  whose  life-cup 
there  is  any  mingling  of  gall,  and  to  those 
whose  days  begin  and  end  in  sunshine,  we  an- 
swer, Strive  for  the  right.  Do  not  despair.  It 
is  our  privilege,  nay,  more,  our  duty,  to  strive 
for  the  right. 

Do  not  despair ;  you  will  conquer.  Buckle 
on  the  armor  of  patience,  perseverance,  hope, 
grace,  "  charity  that  suffereth  long  and  is  kind," 
and  at  each  successive  step  your  path  will  be 
less  thorny,  your  skj^  less  troubled,  your  pur- 
pose nearer  fulfillment,  your  salvation  closer  at 
hand. 

THE    END. 


GOOD    MEASURE. 

A  Story  fop  Bays. 

By     T>.     S.     ERICKSON". 

1  vol.  16mo.    Price  $1.50. 


•'This  6tory  is  well  adapted  to  teach  boys  useful  les- 
ions, show  them  the  value  of  honesty,  and  the  sin  and 
danger  of  dishonesty,  and  inspire  them  with  useful  prin- 
ciples and  impressions." — CJiristian  Era. 


"  The  press  of  H.  A.  Young  &  Co.  is  well  known  by 
the  issue  of  tasty  and  valuable  books  for  the  Sabbath 
School.  'Good  Measure'  enforces  a  really  important 
moral,  in  a  spirited  and  entertaining  narrative." — Chi- 
cago Standard. 

"Among  all  the  Sunday  School  Eooks  I  have  read 
this  year,  '  Good  Measure '  stands  at  the  head." 


The  author  has  so  interwoven  instruction  with  inci- 
dent as  to  produce  a  book  which  cannot  fail  to  intere«l 
those  for  whom  it  is  especially  intended. 

PUB  LI  SITED    BY 

HENRY    A.   YOUNG   &:  CO., 

24  Cornhill,   Boston. 


Sweet -Brier  Stories. 

12  vols.  32mo,  In  box.    $3.00. 


CHARLEY'S  LOCKET, 
YOUNG  BIRD  CATCWERS, 
THE  PICTURE  CLOCK, 
WILL  AND  THE  DONKEY, 
Tli  L  WOOLLY  REAR, 
WILLFUL  WALTER, 


THE  PET  SPARROW, 
LITTLE  MAGGIE, 
SUSIE'S  VICTORY, 
SIX  MINCE  PIES, 
RIPE  STRAWCERRIP* 
THE  SILK  APRON. 


An  entirely  new  series  of  small  books  for  children,  handsom»U 
Illustrated,  and  elegantly  bqund  in  bright  colors. 


Little  3Iaggie9s  Library. 

6  vols.  32mo,  in  box,  $1.50. 

THE  PET  SPARROW,  SIX  MINCE  PIES, 

LITTLE  MAGGIE,  RIPE  STRAWBERRIES. 

SUSIE'S  VICTORY,  THE  SILK  APRON. 

An  entirely  new  series  for  little  girls,  elegantly  bound  in  brtgh 

colors. 


Little  Willie' 's  Library. 

6  vols.  32mo,  in  box,  $1.50. 

HHARLEY'S  LOCKET,  WILL  AND  THE  DONFK* 

YOUNG  BIRD  CATCHERS,  THE  WOOLLY  BEAR, 

THE  PICTURE  CLOCK,  WILLFUL  WALTER. 

An  entire  new  series  for  little  boys,  elegantly  bound  in  brigr 
Mian. 

HENRY  A.  YOUNG  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  Graves  &  Young,) 
24   Corahill,   Boston,    Miase. 


Books    of   Thrilling    Interest ! 


The  Standard  Series  of 

TEWW>Em&M<&E    TJ&&ES. 

Under  the  above  title  we  have  commenced  a  new  series 
of  Temperance  Stories,  which  for  power  and  interest  we 
believe  unequalled.      The  first  volume  will  be  entitled 

Bill    Drock's    Investment. 

By  MARY  DTVTXELL   CHELLIS. 
1  vol.  lGmo.     Price,  $1.25. 
The  second  volume  will  be  entitled 

The    Old     Doctor's    Son. 

By  MARY  DWIXELL  CHELLIS. 

1  vol.  16mo.     Price,  $1.25. 

These  two  volumes  will  be  issued  at  once,  and  others 
will  follow  at  an  early  day. 

Miss  Chellis  has  achieved  a  high  reputation  as  a  Tem- 
perance writer,  and  these  books  we  pronounce  to  be  her 
best. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

HENRY   A.    YOUNG   &    CO., 

24   CORXHILL,   BOSTOX. 


WJUXUV  SEQYE  S1G11ES. 

4  vols.  16mo.     Price,  $5.00. 

Good  Measure, 

Carl  Bartlett. 

Little  Pea-Nut  Merchant, 
dialling  Honey, 

A  splendid  Series  of  Books,  designed  for  the  Family  or 
Sunday  School.  Beautifully  illustrated  and  handsomely 
bound. 


OR, 

FRANCES   STUART. 

1    vol.     lGmo.       Trice,    $1.25. 


This  book,  by  the  author  of  "  Hope  Douglass,"  "  Silver 
Lining,"  &c,  is  especially  adapted  for  Sunday  School 
Libraries,  and  no  school  should  be  without  it. 


PUBLISHED  BY 
HENRY  A.    YOUNG    &   CO., 

24    CORNHILL,    BOSTON. 


THE  LESLIE  STORIES, 

By  Mrs.  Madeline  Leslie. 

5   Vols,    lGmo.       In  neat  Box.       Price,   $5.00. 

EARNING    AND    SPENDING;    or,    The    Tw» 

Homes.     1  vol.  16mo.     Price,  $1.00. 

"  This  book  presents  a  vivid  contrast  between  the  two  homes,— 
one  where  poverty  first  makes  its  abode  with  temperance,  love, 
refinement,  and  every  Christian  grace;  and  the  other  where  these 
graces  are  li.tle  known.  The  general  influence  of  the  book  is  salu 
tary  and  good." 

UP    THE    LADDER;     or,   Striving  and    Thriving, 
1  vol    16mo.    Price,  $1.00. 

A  story  forcibly  told,  in  which  virtue  is  depicted  with  its  happy 
leward,  and  vice  portrayed  with  its  sad  ending.  Boys  will  read  it 
with  eagerness,  and  they  may  be  stimulated  oy  it  to  choose  and 
adhere  to  the  right. 

NEVER    GIVE    UP;    or,  The  News-Boys.     1  vol. 
lGmo.     Price,  $1.00. 

"  This  is  a  fiction  founded  upon  fact,  and  presents  in  the  career 
of  one  news-boy  a  brilliant  example  for  the  imitation  and  en- 
couragement of  all  boys,  whatever  their  condition  in  life,  who 
have  an  ambition  to  become  useful  and  respected." 

WORTH  AND  WEALTH ;  or,  Jessie  Dorr.    1  vol. 
16mo.     Price,  $1.00. 

"  The  tone  of  the  narrative  is  thoroughly  religious,  and  the 
Incidents  are  of  such  a  touching  and  impressive  character  as  is 
likely  to  benefit  the  juvenile  reader." 

SECRET  OF  SUCCESS.    1  vol.  16mo.   Price,  $1.00 

It  relates  the  history  of  a  poor  boy  who  started  out  from 
home  to  make  his  fortune  in  the  world,  and  how  he  Anally  becaini 
I  useful  miuister  of  the  Gospel. 


HENRY  A.  YOUNG  &  CO., 

.Successors  to  Graves  &  Young,) 

24  Comhill,  Boston,  Maa*. 


yew  Books  by  the  Prize  Authoress* 


MOLLY'S   BIBLE, 

By  MAEY  DWDTELL  CHELLIS, 

Author    of  "Dea.    Sims'    Prayers,"  Etc. 
1  vol.  16mo.    Price  $1.50. 

"  Dea.  Sims'  Prayers"  was  a  book  of  superior  merit, 
taking  the  prize  among  more  than  fifty  competitors. 
The  above  is  in  no  way  its  inferior,  and  at  once  takes 
its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  Sunday  School  books. 


EFFIE  WINGATE'S  WORK. 

By  MAEY  DWINELL  OEELIIS, 

AUTHOR  OF  "  DEA.  SIMS'  PRAYERS,"  "  MOLLY'S  BIBLE,"  ETC. 

1  vol.  16mo.    Price  $1.50. 

A  book  of  surpassing  interest,  abounding  in  incident, 
»nd  holding  the  attention  from  the  beginning  to  its 
close. 

Miss  Chellis  has  few  equals  in  this  style  of  book. 

PUBLISHED    BY 

HENRY   A.    YOUNG    &    CO., 

24    Cornhill,    Boston. 


6  vols.,  32mo.    In  ueat  box.    Price  $1.20. 

Papa's  Darling.        Mamma's  Darling. 
Good  Boy.  Good  Girl. 

Little  Pet.  Little  Favorite. 

A  capital  series  of  illustrated  books  for  the 
little  ones. 


ROSY  DAWN   STORIES. 

6  vela.,  18mo.    In  neat  box.    Price  $4.50. 

Little  Indian.  Water  Cress  Girls. 

Pic-Nic  Party.         Two  Birthdays. 
Violet  Girls.  Twin  Brothers. 

"  These  stories  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of 
the  publishers.  Full  of  sound  religious  truth, 
evidently  taken  from  real  life,  and  written  in  a 
clear,  simple  style,  they  are  eminently  adapted  to 
interest  and  profit,  and  not  only  the  quite  young, 
but  those  more  advanced."  —  Watchman  tb  lie* 
/lector. 

HENRY   A.  YOUNG   &    CO, 
24  Cornhill,  Boston. 


THE  BRQGKSIDB 


By  AUNT  HATTIE. 

4  Volumes  in  neat  Box.  Price,    $5.00. 


A  Hole  in  the  Pocket. 

"  This  book  is  of  a  practical  character,  and  bears  an  obviTui 
inoral,  enforcing  the  evils  which  attend  living  beyond  one's  means. 
Ihe  style  is  natural,  easy,  and  unaffected;  and  the  book  will  be 
«ure  not  only  to  interest,  but  to  do  good  to  those  who  read  it.  The 
book  is  adapted  to  the  reading  either  of  children  or  adults." 
1  vol.  lCmo.    Price,  $1.25. 

Stopping  tJie  Lealc. 

"  This  book  is  from  the  pen  of  an  author  who  loves  Christ, 
loves  the  poor,  and  delights  in  dwelling  upon  the  bright  side  of 
human  nature.  No  parent  can  read  this  work  without  beinsf 
benelited.  No  child  will  read  it  without  entertaining  more  en- 
nobling views  of  the  thrifty  mechanic,  the  snug  farmer,  the  honest 
gardener.  It  is  a  splendid  contribution  to  our  Temperance  litera- 
ture, and  is  needed  in  thousands  of  homes." 

1  vol.  lCmo.     Trice,  $1.25. 

Lost,  but  Found, 

"  The  story  of  a  Jewish  home,  showing  the  power  of  Christ 
to  save  even  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  A  valuable 
book  for  every  Sunday  school." 

1  vol.  lOmo.     Trice,  $1.25. 

Fashion  and  Follt/, 

The  story,  as  it  goes  forward  with  steady  steps,  is  invested  wltn 
ever-increasing  interest.  Life  in  many  phases  is  made  to  pass 
before  the  reader.  The  authoress  shows  herself  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  capable 
•f  Instructing  as  well  as  amusing  them. 

1  vol.  lOmo.     Trice,  $1.25. 

HENRY     A.    YOUNG     &     CO., 

(Successors  to  Graves  &  Young,) 

2-4r    Cornhill.    Boston. 


loofcs  6j)  tlte  gri«  giutfior. 


MISS  PATIENCE  HATHAWAY, 

By    GLANCE    GAYLORD, 

AUTHOR  OF  "  CULM   BOCK." 

1  volume,  16mo.    Illustrated.    Price  $1.50. 


"These  publishers  send  out  good  books  in  a  handsome 
dress,  and  Glance  Gaylord  writes  only  good  ones.  Those 
who  have  read  '  Culm  Rock  '  will  want  to  read  this  story. 
It  is  a  book  for  boys  as  well  as  girls,  and  as  a  lad  said, 
•  reads  just  as  natural  as  whistling.'" —  Prov.  Press. 

mm.  HEBfouBvoirs  cm?. 

By  GLANCE   GAYLORD. 
1  vol.  16mo.    Illustrated.    Price  $1.25. 


''Like  all  of  Mr.  Bradley's  books  this  is  of  superior 
excellence.  The  story  is  true  to  life,  well  put  and  unex- 
ceptionable in  moral  and  religious  tone.  No  better 
book  for  boys  could  be  made." —  Watchman  <J-  Reflector. 

DONALD  DEAItfE, 

Br  GLANCE   GAYLORD. 
\  Capital  Temperance  Story  by  this  popular  Author. 

1  vol.  16mo.    Illustrated.    Price  $1.5f  . 


HENR1T    .A._    TTOTJ3STO-    Ss    CO., 
24    Cornriill,    Boston. 


AUNT  HATTIFS  LIBRARY  FOR  BOYS. 

6  vols.  ISmo.    In  neat  box. 
Price,         -  $3.00. 

AJPPLE    BOYS; 

CHEST    OF"   TOOLS; 

FACTOEY    BOYS  J 
LYING-   JIM; 

FEANKIE'S    DOG    TONY; 

GOLDEN    RULE. 

A  capital  series  of  books  for  children  from  eight  to  fourteen, 
being  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated and  beautifully  bound. 


Aunt  Hattie's  Library  for  Girls. 

6  vols.  ISmo.    In  neat  box. 

Price,  $3.00. 

Maggie   and   the   Mice;  Ida's  Ne'»   Shoes  f 

Jjittle   Miss  Fret;       Sheep   and  Iamf«; 

IAUy's  Birthday;  The  lost    Kittle. 

All  of  the  above  books  contain  practical  morals,  and  Wch  useful 
lessons  in  an  agreeable  way. 


Annt  Hattie's  Library  for  Boys  and  Mrls. 

The  above  12  vols.,  enclosed  in  a  neat  box,  making  a  V^mllf 
library  for  boys  and  girls.    Trice,  $G.OO. 


HENRY    A*.    YOUNG    &    CO., 

(Successors  to  Graves  <f  Young,) 
£4    OORNHILL,     -      -      BOSTON,    l^TASt* 


PACES 


AND 


BIBLE   PICTURES. 

1  vol.,  email  4to.    Price  $1.50. 

This  volume  contains  a  selection  of  some  of  the 
be3t  Bible  histories,  and  cannot  fail  to  meet  a 
want  long  felt.     The  editor  says, 

"  In  offering  this  book  to  the  public  the  editor 
makes  no  claim  of  originality,  but  tells  the  old 
stories  in  simple  language,  and  presents  them  in 
an  attractive  form,  to  please  the  taste  of  the  little 
folks,  for  whom  they  are  intended." 

The  Illustrations,  twenty  in  number,  are  printed 
in  the  new  style  in  a  superior  manner. 

The  book  is  elegantly  bound,  with  gilt  centre 
and  bevelled  boards,  altogether  making  one  of  the 
handsomest  volumes  published. 

SJENItY  A.  YOTJNG  &   CO., 

24  Cornhill,  Boston. 


THE    GYPSY    SERIES. 

By  Miss  E.  Stuart  Phelps. 

4  VOLS.  16mo,       ILLUS.       PHICE,   $5.00. 
Gypsy   Breynton. 

"Little  Gypsy  was  certainly  a  troublesome  comfort,  yet  jut 
Bucli,  with  all  her  faults,  as  every  one  loves.  The  book  is  natural, 
pnd  sparkling  with  the  merry  life  of  childhood.  The  author  writeg 
with  a  freshucss,  animation,  and  vividness,  indicating  that  hef 
heart  is  in  her  work." 

1  vol.  lCmo.    Price,  $1.25. 

Gypsy's  Cousin  Joy. 

"  Those  who  have  read  Gypsy  Brenton  will  want  this,  and  those 
who  have  not  will  want  both.  Gypsy  is  a  character  ;  and,  her  ac- 
quaintance once  made,  she  will  live  in  the  affections.  The  style  of 
the  author  is  very  happy,  and  admirably  adapted  to  enlist  the 
attention  of  youthful  readers." 

1  vol.  lOmo.     Price,  $1.25. 

Gypsy's  Sowing  and  Heaping. 

"  This  is  the  third  of  the  Gypsy  Series,  which  are  as  good  a 
series  of  juvenile  books  for  girls  as  the  market  furnishes.  In  it  the 
heroine  is  carried  through  new  and  varied  scenes,  which  improve 
and  strengthen  her  character." 

1  vol.  lCmo.     Price,  $1.25. 

Gypsy  at  the  Golden  Crescent. 

The  Cliristian  Times,  of  Chicago,  says,  "  There  Is  no  serie* 
of  juvenile  books  within  our  knowledge  more  fresh,  fascinating, 
pl-juant,  and  charming,  than  this  Gypsy  series." 
1  vol.  lCmo.     Price,  $1.25. 

HENRY  A.  YOUNG  &  CO., 

^Successors  to  Graves  &  Young), 

24   Cornhill,    Boston.    Ma  a  a. 


A  New  Series  of  Question  Books 


YdWlMEST  GHILBHEH, 

By    REV.  JOSEPH    BANVAED,    D.  D., 

ENTITLED, 

Banvard's  Little  Pilgrim  Series 

TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  THREE  PARTS. 
NOW   JtEAItT,    Part  I.     Price  8  cts. 


"  Part  I.  has  twelve  lessons  on  lilies,  mountains,  ant9, 
&e.  The  plan  is  to  deduce  from  these  familiar  things, 
which  so  often  in  the  Bible  are  connected  with  great 
events,  religious  truths.  It  is  eminently  adapted  to  its 
purpose." — Watchman  $  Reflector. 


"It  is  the  very  best  little  Question  Book  for  the 
youngest  children  that  we  have  yet  seen." — Christian 
Secretary. 

"  It  is  very  simple,  and  we  think  just  the  thing  to  in- 
terest the  little  children.  Nothing  better  than  this  for 
the  infant  department  in  the  Sunday  School." — Methodist 
Recorder. 

Pirts  II.  and  III.  in  preparation. 

HENRY  A.  YOUNG  &  CO., 

24  Cornhill,   Boston. 


The  Best  Juvenile  Author  in  America, 
REV.  DANIEL  WISE,  D.  D. 

KNOWN  AS  "FRANCIS  FORESTER,"   AND    "LAWRENCE    LANCE 
WOOD}  "  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  GLEN  MORRIS  STORIES." 


We  have  just  published  the  following  by  this  populai 
author : 

LINDENDALE  STORIES, 

5  vols.  16mo.    Price  $6.25. 

SIDNEY  DE  GREY,  or  The  Rival  School  Boys. 

The  story  of  a  boy  who  believed  a  pure  character  to  be 
the  prize  of  life. 

NELLIE  WARREN,  or  The  Lost  Watch. 

The  story  of  a  girl  who  was  afraid  to  confess  a  fault 

LOUIS  SINCLAIR,  or  The  Prize  Medals. 

The  story  of  a  boy  who  escaped  from  the  hands  of  a 
real  enchanter. 

COUSIN  CLARA,  or  The  Mislaid  Jewels. 

The  story  of  a  girl  who  by  hiding  one  fault  was  led  to 
commit  many  others. 

PETER   CLINTON. 

The  story  of  a  boy  who  learned  by  experience  that  tho 
merriment  of  mischievous  fun  is  "  as  the  crackling  of 
thorns  under  a  pot,"  and  that  the  ways  of  "  wisdom  ar« 
ways  of  pleasantness." 

HENRY  A.  YOUNG  &  CO.. 

24  Cornhill,  Boston. 


The  Elmwood  Series. 

4  vols.  lGmo.    Illustrated.    In  neat  box. 
PllICE,       -------       $5.00/ 


THE    MILL-AGENT. 

By  Mrs.  Mart  A.  Dexnisok. 

"  The  more  of  this  class  of  books  the  better.  It  is  one  of  the 
bent- :old  and  most  interesting  Temperance  tales  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. Th«  style  is  very  graphic  and  life-like,  and  the  story  11 
powerfully  written  and  very  afl'ecting." 

1  toI.  lCmo.    Illustrated.    Price,  $1.25. 
OUT    OF   PRISON. 

By  Author  of  "  Mill-Agent." 

Another  work  of  rare  originality  and  merit.  It  is  an  admirable 
oook ;  not  only  for  the  noble  conceptions  of  the  right  and  true 
which  hallow  its  pages,  hut  for  the  beauty  of  irs  personations  ol 
character,  and  the  genial  spirit  which  pervades  the  whole. 

1  vol.  lCmo.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  Tluntingdons ;  or,  Glimpses  of  Inner  Life. 

By  Mrs.  Maria  Louisa  Hayward.    1  vol.  lCmo.    Price,  $1.75. 

"  AVe  cheerfully  commend  this  volume  as  one  which  will  not  only 
Interest  youthful  readers,  but  will  leave  an  impression  on  th(:ir 
miuds  which  will  make  them  better  for  having  read  it." 

HORACE    WELFORD. 

A  collection  of  short  moral  stories  for  the  young.  The  book  ii 
profusely  illustrated,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  attractive  to  youtU. 

1  vol.  lCmo.    Price,  $1.00. 


HENRY    A.    YOUNG    &    CO., 

(SUCCESSORS    TO    GRAVES    &   YOUNG,) 
S4     CORNHILL.    BOSTON.    MJVSS. 


LITTLE  PEA  NUT  MERCHANT. 

A  CAPITAL  TEMPERANCE  STORY. 
lvol.  16mo.    Price  $1.25. 

"In  this  story  wo  have  beautifully  illustrated  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  boy  of  right  principles.  It 
shows  the  culture  of  a  good  mother,  in  opposition  to  the 
fanciful,  proud  notions  of  a  dissipated  father." — Pittsburg 
Gazette. 

"It  illustrates  the  advantages  of  temperance  over  in- 
temperance, and  of  truth  and  justice  over  falsehood  and 
dishonesty." — Advocaie. 


CLEAN  YOUR  BOOTS,  SIR? 

A    HISTORY  OF  ROBERT  R1GHTIIEART. 
1  vol.  18mo.    111.    Price  60  eta. 

"  This  is  an  excellent  book,  just  what  every  boy  would 
delight  in  and  profit  by.  It  teaches  the  certain  reward 
of  firm  principles  and  Christian  integrity." —  Watchman 
and  Reflector. 

"The  varied  history  of  the  humble  hero  teaches  thai 
the  soldiers  of  Christ  wear  many  outward  uniforms,  and 
that  it  is  possible  to  he  faithful  to  Him  in  whatever  posi 
lion  jne's  lot  may  be  cast." — Christian  Mirror. 

PUBLISHED    BY 

PT -cI^NTPry    A..    YOUInTG    Sz    CO., 

iJ^l    Cor  nil  111.    IJo^ton. 
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